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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus... ... . . Luke 2: 40-52 
2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the 

errr. ited .. +. . Matt. 3: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and ‘Temptation of 

dl [ar . oh 40 ae 8 . Matt.3:13 to4qia 
4. January 24.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth : . . Luke 4: 16-30 
5. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples . . ; Luke 5: 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum .. . . . Mark 1 : 21-34 
7. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sims... . . . . Mark 2; 1-12 
8. February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath : Matt. 12 : 1-13 
9. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word Matt. 7: 21-20 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm _. Mark 4 : 35-41 


11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 
Lesson) ... i“ s a i 

12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . 

13. March 27.—Review. 


Matt. 14 : 1-12 
Matt. 14 ; 13-23 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Matt. 3: 1-12. . The preaching of John the Baptist 
Tuesday.—Mark 1: 1-8 . — ° . The messenger 
Wednesday.—Isaiah 40: I-11. . . . .. . . The prophecy 
Thursday.—Luke 3: 1-14. . .. .. . Preaching repentance 
Friday.—John t: 19-28. ... . John’s record of himself 
Saturday.—Luke 1 : 67-80. . . The song of Zacharias 
Sunday.—Isaiah 1 : 10-20. . Exhortation to repentance 


“ 


Omnipotence 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi 


THOU who seest caravans kneel down 
And raise their hands unto the flushing east, 
Praying in musky Oriental breath 
Their herds and tribes by Allah be increased,— 
Canst thou regard a single heart like mine, 
And on its darkness set a star to shine ? 


O thou to whom from mosk and minster grim, 
And drowning sailors lost on arctic seas, 
And toiling peasants bowed at Angelus, 
Arise the world’s insistent litanies,— 
Canst thou my sparrow-fall of hope descry, 
And lift my wings once more against the sky ? 


O thou who listeneth ever, hour by hour, 
The footfall of the prodigal to hear, 

O thou by mouth of king and slave implored, 
By varied name to countless races dear,— 
Canst thou restore each waiting, needy heart ? 

Then God art thou, and Father too thou art! 


AMHERST, Mass 


=F DEO RIA 
Finding the Gold 


How fond we are of thinking about what we have 
not, instead of about what we have! It has been 
well said that ‘*some people's cast-off happiness, like 
their cast-off clothes, would make some other people 
very happy.’' The cheeriest lives are not those that 
have the most, but those that appreciate the most. 
Every one of us has a gold-mine of unworked joy 
close at hand. But gold needs searching for,—are 


you finding yours? 


Incompetency Shown in “ Overwork” 
When a man talks constantly of his overwork, it 
is a fair inference that he has not learned how to 
work. The world’s real workers do not complain of 
overwork, for they are of overworked. They have 
learned how to use their time. They have learned 
how to do the next thing that is needed without 
waiting to find time for it. For one man who is really 
overworked, nine hundred and ninety-nine men 








think they are, while they are simply proclaiming 
their incompetency by talking about it. We all have 
the same number of hours in a day and night, and 
that is time enough to do all that God has for us to do, 
a . 

A Fearful Dilemma 

No man making any pretensions to moral recti- 
tude would for a moment deny that character is worth 
more than money. No one can doubt that character 
deteriorates with every lapse from strict integrity. 
When the Christian tourist, returning from abroad, 
studiously smuggles dutiable goods through the custom- 
house, he must, in consistency, admit that he rates 
his money above his character, or that character suf- 
fers no injury from dishonor. Or perhaps he has 
never put the matter to himself as a dilemma of this 
magnitude! But why not? 


aK. 


Ever Growing Love 

Some hearts, like some houses, always seem to 
have room for one more. This is where human 
hearts show their touch of heavenly infinity ; they are 
like the skies, with no end to their outreaching. 
Peter saw this, and wrote in his second letter about 
our becoming ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature,’’ by 
adding love to love, —as he puts it, ‘‘ adding. .. in your 
brotherly kindness love.’’ That may mean adding 
to our love of brethren the love of others also, or it 


% 


may mean adding to our love of the brethren more 
love of the brethren. Love is so much partaker of 
the divine nature that it can ever stretch out about 
more people, or more aboundingly proceed towards 
the same people. It is ever inventing new telescopes 
which add new stars to its charts, and which make 
the old stars shine out in brighter magnitude. Is this 
love growing daily in our lives ? 


Ee” 
God’s Instant Workings 


God works fast sometimes, faster than the eye or 
thought of man can follow. His is the deliberation 
of the ages, the day that is like a thousand years, but 
his also is the speed of the light, the thousand years 
that are like one day. We have seen a skilled artist, 
with one swift, sure sweep of the chalk or brush, 
change the whole cast and character of a countenance ; 
we have seen the wise teacher or mother, by one sug- 
gestion, change the whole attitude and behavior of a 
fretting child. Even so God can touch a human 
heart into a new life in an instant, in the twinkling of 
an eye. It may not be that he always does so, but it 
may well be that he sometimes does so. No sudden 
turning, no instant change, no spiritual love at first 
sight, is an impossibility to his grace. It is true that 
we must often wait patiently for the salvation of the 
Lord, but it is also true that we sometimes, like the 
seer of old, hear the divine voice saying, ‘‘ Behold, I 
come quickly.’’ 


Added Strength to Those Who Have None 


NLY ignorance and folly can claim that God is 
limited by the ‘‘ laws of nature,’’ as we under- 
stand that term. An ordinary father knows 

that he can work wonders which are impossible to his 
child of a few years old, because the father can avail 
himself of forces unknown to the child. The man of 
to-day can easily communicate with his fellow across 
the ocean by means of the submarine cable, or the 
wireless telegraph, of which the best informed scien- 
tist or philosopher a few years ago had no knowledge. 

A Polish woman has recently disclosed to the world 
a force in matter unsuspected by the scientists of 
yesterday, which causes a reversal of some of the 
‘‘laws of nature’’ asserted with positiveness from 
generation to generation. Yet, in the face of such 
facts as this, doctors of science and doctors of philoso- 
phy, and some doctors of divinity, are ready to prate of 
the impossibility of any such knowledge having been 
possible to Jesus, or being probable in the dealings of 
God with men. 

God himself, in his promises in his Word, does 
not limit his assurances to the bounds of known laws 
of nature, nor even to human probabilities and to 
the limits of human logic. God's power is in all 
things supernatural, —above nature,—although never 
unnatural, And it is because God has such power, 
that we can pray to him in all our needs, and can 
trust him so confidently, even when we cannot see 
how he can possibly give us help. Prayer to God is 
prayer to one not limited by the laws of nature,—one 
who is over nature, able to work through it or against 
it as in his love he pleases. 

‘« The everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ; 
there is no searching of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint ; and to him that hath no might 
he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall : 
but they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 


they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, and 
not faint.’’ 

‘‘To him that hath zo might he dncreaseth 
strength.’" A university president may tell you that 
is not possible, it is illogical ; but it is not to a univer- 
sity president or to a logician that we pray. We pray 
to One who makes such a promise, and who is ready 
to make good his every promise, whether it can be 
done or not. ‘There is no searching [or limiting] 
of his understanding [or power]."' The clergyman 
who declined to pray for rain when requested to do 
so by his people, saying that it was ‘‘ useless to 
pray for rain until the wind changed,’’ was more of a 
scientist and logician than a simple-hearted believer. 
Our God exercises supernatural power for those who 
have need and faith. 

A physician told the writer of a little child at whose 
birth he officiated. The child had no legs. Two 
little rudimental feet were attached to the body, with 
no intervening legs. The father, a clergyman, re- 
gretted that that deformed and helpless child had 
come into life. Afterwards that heavy-hearted father 
went abroad as a foreign missionary, taking the child 
with him. 

And God fulfilled his promise of increasing strength 
to one whohad no might. That little girl became an 
efficient worker for Christ among those who needed 
Christ. She gathered about her young heathen, and 
taught them of Jesus. Souls then won to Christ will re- 
joice eternally that God added strength to one who had 
nomight. Her father was more grateful for that helper 
than for any other he had in his ministry. Her God 
was a supernatural God, as is ours, and was not lim- 
ited or hampered by the ordinary bounds of nature. 

When John.Todd was born, his father was dead, 
his mother went crazy, and the little babe was much 
below natural size. Many who knew. of it wished 
God would take that young and useless life away. 
But God knew, better than men, what was best, 
and God acted in love. John Todd became a power 
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for Christ and for souls in his generation. His 
writings were potent for good all over this land, and 
widely in other lands. God often chooses for his 
work things which are not, to bring to naught things 
which are. It is folly for us to limit God by the 
‘« laws of nature.’’ 

Sometimes this is so from the beginning of life, or 
all along in life’s course ; again, itis as an incident in 
life’ s course or as a climax to one’s life. A man who had 
been active in life from boyhood to advanced age felt 
that he was dependent for usefulness upon his ability 
to move rapidly from place to place. Atnearly seventy 
years of age a stroke of paralysis deprived him of 
ordinary locomotion, and he seemed permanently dis- 
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disability of his child as a means of increased useful- 
ness. Limited chiefly to his room and chair, he was 
actually enabled to do more, for a series of years, in 
his chosen and God-given work, than when in full 
health and strength. God was to him more than all 
the powers of nature. 

Jehovah is a surer support than is good health, and 
the ‘‘laws of nature’’ have no power to help or to 
know him whom Jehovah the omnipotent loves and 
would benefit. ‘‘ The everlasting God, Jehovah, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary ; there is no searching of his understanding. 
He giveth power to the faint, and to him that hath 
no might he increaseth strength.’’ He gives added 






































abled. Yet then God seemed to use this physical strength to those who have none outside of Him. 
-e:=||NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
f 








No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Did the Boy Jesus Know 
His Divine Sonship ? 

Sincere inquiry into Bible facts and truths is 
always worth while. Even though we may find, after 
careful study of the question that has aroused our 
attention, that the Bible evidently intends not to 
answer it, we are likely to have learned enough, in 
our search, to richly repay us. Therefore it is that 
the question asked in the following letter from a 
prominent Ohio Sunday-school worker is well worth 
study by any earnest student of the life of Christ : 

At our last teachers'-meeting, while studying the lesson for 
the first Sunday in January, 1904, on the boyhood of Jesus, 
the question was raised as to whether or not Jesus at that time 
knew that he was the Son of God. If so, when was that fact 
revealed to him? These questions created considerable dis- 
cussion, and each view had its adherents, If you consider 
this of sufficient importance, I would be glad to have you dis- 
cuss it in Notes on Open Letters. 

Inasmuch as the Bible leaves the question asked 
by the Ohio teachers an open one, Bible students in 
all ages have tried to answer it in their own way, and 
have given their own reasons. The boy Jesus’ reply 
to his mother in the temple, ‘‘ Knew ye not that I 
must be in my Father's house [or, about my Father's 
business] ?'’ appears to some pregnant with Jesus’ 
sense of his divine Sonship ; to others it is but the rever- 
ent answer of a devout Jewish boy, full of interest in 
the temple of the heavenly Father of us all. Mary 
knew her boy's origin and his mission. Did she not 
tell him, from time to time, something of the sacred 
mystery of which he was a part? Or would this have 
been ‘‘ to anticipate God in his revelation of him to 
men by untimely disclosures’’? The Ohio inquirer 
may study the reasons set forth in standard lives of 
Christ, and gain much in so doing ; but, after he has 
done so, he will have to settle the question, if he feels 
he must have a definite answer, without any final word 
from the Bible record. There are some points, how- 
ever, on which the Ohio inquirer may be confident. If 
our Lord had no consciousness that he was the Son of 
God until after the baptism by John, did he then see 
in the past thirty years of his life anything to regret, 
anything in which he would then have done differently 
if he could? On the other hand, if, with a conscious- 
ness of his Sonship, the boy went down with his parents 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them, and content- 
edly worked in his father’s carpenter-shop, have we 
any special right to demand that we ought to be in a 
higher, more important, post in life than that in which 
God has placed us? Scholarly commentaries are not 
needed to an answer here. 


x 


Getting to the Bottom 
of the Theater Question 


‘* Why do you go to the theater?’’ If you don’t 
go, ‘‘why do you stay away?’’ These are questions 
that are constantly asked, and rarely answered with 
any reference to the real principles that underlie the 
subject. A reader in Salt Lake City, who remembers 
appreciatively a discussion of the theater that ap- 
peared almost a score of years ago in The Sunday 
School Times, wrote some time ago as follows to the 
Editor : 

You published a very trenchant editorial eighteen or nine- 
teen years ago from the pen of Dr. Trumbull, | think, on the 
theater. ‘The editorial cited quite an array of classical authors 
who had a very mean opinion of the theater, and I apprehend 
had they lived in our day and generation they would have had 
a meaner opinion of it still. I greatly regret not having cut 
that editorial out and preserved it, for there have been times 
since when I could have put it to a good and effective use. 


Could you be induced torepublish it ? I am engaged in active 
Christian /'ndeavor work here among convicts, even if I am a 
newspape1 reporter, and once in a while such ammunition as 
is contained in that editorial would stand me in very good 
Stead. 


With the promise to republish that editorial, if 
possible, a copy of the original issue containing it 
was mailed to the Utah reader, who then wrote : 


Your very courteous note and a copy of The Sunday School 
Times for March, 1884, have been received, and I have read 
with increased interest the article against the theater. I shall 
treasure up that paper, and will read the article until I have 
practically memorized it. I have been in active newspaper 
life for over twenty years, been on the stage myself, and been 
thrown in with actors and actresses and opera-singers, and I 
have no use whatever for the stage. The life is demoralizing 
and immoral-izing ; it sends spirituality glimmering. 


When an ex-actor can say of the theater that it 
‘« sends spirituality glimmering,’’ it may perhaps give 
Sunday-school teachers and Christian parents who 
do not hesitate to attend and recommend ‘the best 
plays, that are so uplifting, you know,’’ something to 
think about. In response to the Utah correspon- 
dent’s request, The Sunday School Times will re- 
publish, within the coming month, the editorial that 
stayed in that level-headed ex-actor’s memory these 


twenty years. 


As to “ Nickel Christians ”’ 


Which cause the more discomfort in this world, 
—the things within us, or the things without? Per- 
haps that question is worth considering by a Colorado 
reader, who writes earnestly as follows ; 


It may be foolish, perhaps wicked, to feel it as a sting that 
burns into one, it may be owing to the sensitiveness that comes 
with misfortune, but be it folly or worse, it is a fact that 
many go to the house of God with hearts full of care and dis- 
appointment, seeking comfort and peace, and there are made 
to feel more keenly than ever that it is little short of a crime 
to be poor. 

When younger and stronger, and in possession of a good in- 
come, the writer was wont to reply to those who said that they 
kept away from the church because it was no place for the 
me that such an idea was without foundation. Unhappily, 

e is now finding that unwittingly the church does make un- 
comfortable any one occupying a seat who does not contribute 
liberally to the necessary expenses and worthy charities of the 
church. 

Shame shou/d he felt by the Christian who can and does not 
give, or by. the Christian who gives cents where he should 
give dollars. But the pulpit, from zeal in a good Cause, for- 
gets that the man in the pulpit has an income, perhaps small, 
but at least certain, while they who occupy pews sometimes 
find incomes shrink to the point of vanishing. Even a small 
income, if reasonably sure, may be so divided as to provide 
something for each worthy demand, But it is as hard to draw 
money from an empty pocket as blood from a stone. 

The writer began to earn money when a boy, and began as 
early to give. For years it was his delight to respond to each 
demand upon him, in church and out of church, that seemed 
to him worthy. Before he reached the age of twenty he 
adopted the rule of giving a tenth of his income, and in prac- 
tice, for many years, gave much more,—too much, in fact, as 
it has turned out, for his good. Now all things seem against 
him. His efforts are not relaxed, but from a variety of causes, 
for which he is not responsible, he finds it difficult to meet 
inevitable family expenses. 

Does he find church a home, where he can get fresh cour- 
age and strength? Yes, and no. He tries to ignore what 
others say or think. It seems to him a matter solely between 
him and his God. Yet, because he is denied the luxury of 
giving, he is made in many ways to feel hiimself more or less 
an object of suspicion, worthy of censure. Only last Sunday 
a fervid appeal was made for a most worthy object, closed by 
the pastor's remark that he hoped there were no ‘nickel 
Christians’’ in his church, 

Well, the writer is one. Not from choice, but from neces- 
sity. Must he, because he is a ‘‘ nickel Christian,’’ do as 
many like him have done,—stay away from the church because 
he is not wanted ? 


Many years ago a church-goer made an offering of 
a sum of money considerably less than a nickel. One 
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who sat near by, noticing it, called his friends to him, 
and said: ‘‘This poor widow cast in more than all 
they that are casting into the treasury: for they all 
did cast in of their superfluity ; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her living.’’ 
And that humble giver's two mites, trustingly offered 
in the midst of rich men who ‘‘cast in much,’’ have, 
because of the Master's light-giving words, become 
immortal. Does the Colorado givers nickel stand 
for what the poor widow's two mites stood for? Is 
he trusting the Lord in his giving as utterly as she 
did? Does he choose every week to give his tenth 
to the Lord, even though no human eye can see how 
the remaining nine-tenths will suffice, and then rest 
confidently in the assurance that the Lord will pro- 
vide? If he is doing this, no minister's words nor 
congregation's looks need trouble him. 


ae 


Marion: Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWTON, N. H.—What kind of maps shall we get for our 
Sunday-school, and where ?—]. W. T. 

Drop a postal card to the American Sunday-school 
Union, Philadelphia, the Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, 
Ohio, or to H. C. Tunison, Jacksonville, Ill., also to your 
denominational publishing house. 











Where can I get a year-book for sermon talks, to be used 
by scholars in making notes of the pastor's talks ? 

A similar question to this was answered in the Times of 
October 3. One of the best booklets of the kind I have seen 
is ‘* The Year-Book of Sermon Texts,’’ published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company (5 cents). 





WOLFEBORO’, N. H.—Please suggest some of the most 
en lines of work for township and district secretaries. — 
. E. G. 


Write to your state secretary, J. N. Dummer, Rowley, 
Mass. He will be very glad to give you this information. 
You might write also to W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for leaflets on the subject. The reports of the 
meetings of the field workers’ department of the Inter- 
national Convention may be had for ten cents a copy of 
ae state secretary, or at the International Sunday-school 

eadquarters, Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. They cover 
in a very thorough manner the duties of the officers named, 





EL PASO, TEXAS.—Is there anything in print giving the 
latest and best arrangement of basement of church for Sun- 
day-school purposes ?—J. J. C. A. 

You will find very little on this subject. Everybody is 
trying to get away from the basement as fast as possible. 
You might write to some architects who are making spe- 
cialties of church buildings. George W. Kramer has got- 
ten up a book on ‘* The What, How, and Why of Church 
Building ’’ (75 cents). F. E. Kidder has a larger book 
entitled ‘‘ Churches and Chapels ’’ ($3). They may both 
be ordered through The Sunday School Times Co. L., B. 
Volk of Los Angeles, California, has published ‘* A New 
Church Plan,’’ and it might be worth while to look into it. 


SELMA, ALA.—In your own school, which system of records 
do you use and recommend,—class-books or card records ? 
Which is preferable for a small country school of fifty or sixty 
scholars? We want the best.—L. C. P. 

In the Washington Street Congregational school we use 
individual cards to keep our general record of the whole 
school, one name appearing on a card, ‘The class records 
are kept on a class card,—all the names of the class being 
on one card, and one card lasting a year. The only gen- 
eral record we have of the whole school is kept upon the 
— cards, a sample of which is reproduced here- 
with : 














ae || WASHINGTON STREET CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
(Old No.). . « | Toledo, Ohio 
 rrrrrrer ee a ee ee ee 
a) ff. eee és aes 660666 
Department enteredin. .... Date joined church. ..... 
Date of promotion to : Became teacher. ....... 
Beginners’ department. ... . Became Oc . 1 1 ce ces 
Primary department. ..... | Left school. . . . 


Intermediate department. . . Re-entered school 


e242 


Junior department. ...... | Cause of leaving 


Young men’s department . . .| (See number ) 


Date of death 


Young women’s department. . 


Normal department. ..... 


Senior department 
Home department 
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Getting at the Condition of a Class 

To get at the real condition of a class, and to find 
out the needs of the teacher as well as the pupils, is 
sometimes a difficult matter. While this is no easy 
matter, it seems to have been accomplished by a lady 
superintendent in Michigan. One of the progressive 
schools of that state is the Brown City Methodist 
Episcopal, of which Carrie E. Harvey is superinten- 
dent ; and the blank which the teachers are asked to 
fill out is so discriminating that it is given herewith : 


BROWN CITY M. E. SABBATH-SCHOOL 


Teacher's report for month of . 190 . Class 
No... Teacher . PME ef ae teat fe en ge 
Class composed of . . between the ages of. . and. 


Enrolment of class at beginning of month . 
of class atend of month. . . 

New scholars , Scholars left school . 

es sb ye 8 es ee te ok 

Largest attendance during the month . 
dance during the month 

Teacher absent . . Sundays. 


Enrolment 


Smallest atten- 


(Our own, 
attended : 
(Elsewhere. . . 
Number of calls made on members of class . Number of 
conversions in class . ° 
How many personal conversations have you had with mem- 
bers of your class during the month on the subject of their 
soul's salvation ? . 
Teacher's signature . << o ee ee oe a ee ee 
Can you suggest a. y point in t school where you think an 
improvement could be made? . 
Remarks . 


Number of teachers’ -meetings 


“ 
A Cure for the Sunday Sickness 


Years ago The Sunday School Times printed 
what was called a prescription for ‘‘ Sunday sickness,’’ 
which was widely published, and it was so much 
appreciated that it is still going the rounds. In new 
and attractive dress it has been used effectively by a 
wide-awake Washington Sunday-school, to secure a 
high average attendance. Here it is : 


Prescription Department 
Sunday-School, Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church 
ashington, ° 
a———— 


Unfailing Remedy for Sunday Sickness 
On Sunday morning rise at six ; use plenty of cold water on 
the face ; eat a plain, hearty breakfast. Then mix up and 
take internally a dose composed of equal parts of the follow- 
ing ingredients ; namely, 


Will. Self-respect. 

Push, Respect for God's day. 
Energy. Respect for God's Book. 
Determination. Respect for God's house. 


A desire to be somebody. 

Stir well; add a little love just to make it sweet. Repeat 
the dose every three minutes until Sunday-school time, unless 
relief comes sooner. If the day is stormy, an external appli- 
cation of overshoes, rubber coats, and umbrellas will be bene- 


ficial. From The Sunday School Times. 
= =— 
Guaranteed Prompt and regular attendance. Better class 


record. Better record for entire school. More 
Results . .. and better Bible study, and lives brighter 
and more useful. 
% 


Making the Teachers’-Meeting Attractive 

A plan for a teachers’-meeting is being very 
successfully pursued by Don Kinney, the well-known 
Kansas Sunday-school worker, in his school in New- 
ton. He describes it in a letter as follows: ‘‘In re- 
sponse to your repeated request, I will report to you 
our new plan of conducting our teachers’ -meeting, 
which we are finding quite interesting and helpful. 
We have recently purchased a teachers’ library, se- 
lecting twelve of the most helpful books. ‘The even- 
ing selected for our meetings is Monday ; place, 
homes of the teachers. The hour is divided as fol- 
lows : First, fifteen minutes to a review of one or more 
chapters from some one of the books by one of the 
teachers. Second, ten minutes given to a short nor- 
mal lesson, or Bible drill. Third, twenty minutes for 
one of the teachers to present the lesson for the next 
Sunday. This is not intended to be a teaching of 
the lesson, but to give the lesson surroundings and 
connection, with a view to aid the teacher in pre- 
paring the lesson, and a suggestion as to the point 
or points the teacher should prepare to teach. Five 
minutes of the time is to be allowed for questions and 


discussion. Fourth, fifteen minutes for social and 
business matters. Very light refreshments are usually 
served, and the interests and needs of the school are 
presented and discussed. ‘This is a new departure 
with us, but thus far the indications are that it will 
prove a success. It has increased the attendance and 
interest, and, we think, will be of more benefit to 
the teachers than our old plan of devoting the hour to 
the study of the lesson. One of the objects in hold- 
ing our meetings on Monday evening is that the 
teachers may have the outline of the lesson before 
them for the week to fill in to meet the needs of their 
respective classes. A record is kept of the attendance 
of the teachers, and whether or not they are present 
on time to answer at roll call. The general super- 
vision is under the charge of our pastor, who appoints 
leaders in advance for the several divisions of the 
work, the normal lesson only being given by the same 
teacher each evening, the other leaders being appointed 
at one meeting for the next."’ 


% 
Personal Purity Work in a Class 


Personal purity is a cause which receives much 
emphasis in a Buffalo Sunday-school class of young 
men. ‘The leader has been able to secure practically 
all the members of his class to pledge themselves to 
keep body, mind, and soul free from all that de- 
bases. The pledge-card he uses is that of the Per- 
sonal Purity League of America, and the pledge is as 
follows : 





** Let no man despise thee.’’—Paul’s advice to Titus. 


PERSONAL PURITY LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Body, Mind, Soul 
WE WILL KEEP PURE 
Body—Free from cigarettes, 
like beer, etc. 
Mind—F ree from bad stories, spoken or written. Hearing 
or seeing that which we fear may be bad. 
Soul— Free from dishonesty, deceit, or secret sins, so that 
we could ask our mothers or our God to witness 
every act of our lives. 


tobacco, poisonous drinks 


We three will help and encourage each other to be true 
to these life principles, and have signed each other's cards. 
(Owner) _ 
(l‘irst helper). . 
(Second helper). 
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Boys as Missionary Enthusiasts 

It is nonsense to say that young men of ‘‘the 
graduating age’’ cannot be kindled into enthusiastic 
missionary workers, and a noteworthy instance of a 
class of lively, intelligent boys organizing as missionary 
supporters is found in the Harrisville, Michigan, 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school. The nine boys 
organized under the lead of their teacher, Mrs. A. 
McClatchey, with president, secretary, and treasurer, 
in February, 1902, since which time they have raised 
thirty dollars annually to support Natha Ratna, an 
orphan boy in Nadiad, India. A letter from Mrs. 
McClatchey tells of the enthusiasm manifested by the 
boys as follows : 

‘It was during tle famine in India in 1897 and 
later that my heart was more deeply stirred than ever 
before on the subject of foreign missions. Being a 
reader of The Christian Herald kept the subject so 
constantly before my mind that it came to me, Why 
not do something to help save at least one of those 
starving children, and lead him to the Saviour? But, 
not being able to spare enough to support one myself, 
the thought came to me, Why not see if your class 
won't help you? So I talked with them of what 
was in my heart, and asked them to think it over 
seriously, and, when we talked of it the next time, 
every one of the nine then members of the class was 
willing to do his share. Our first thought was to have 
just the Sunday-school class to support the child, 
without any particular organization. But a few of 
them wanted to organize it into a young men's foreign 
missionary society, so we met and organized, and they 
made me president of the society. We have several 
new members this year, and all are deeply interested. 
We meet the first Tuesday of each month, in the 


evening, and open the exercises with Scripture read- 
ing and prayer. Then we have roil call and business, 
and each member is requested to bring some item of 
interest to our work, or articles to read. We send 
$7.50 every six months, and hear quite often from our 
‘boy,’ as we call him. His Indian name is Natha 
Ratna, and our name for him is Dwight L. Moody. 
He is twelve years old, and doing well. We are 
praying for his conversion, and intend to support him 
till he is able to go among his own people and teach 
them of our Christ. It did not take long to get my 
boys interested. All I had to do was to show them 
the pictures of the starving, and tell them the awful 
story of misery and wo, and of the work being done 
by Christians for their relief. And then, when I had 
aroused them to what they might do, I made my plan 
plain to them, and they have done nobly, some even 
suggesting that we might support two, All money is 
raised by voluntary contribution.”’ 


% 
Special Programs Every Sunday 


To vary the monotony of the order of service, 
and make the program attractive, Superintendent 
FE. A. Bloch, of the Weedsport, New York, Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school, arranged for special features 
during November, which will suggest the possibilities 
for any season of the year. Cards were distributed, 
and efforts made to bring out the whole enrolment of 
the school. They read this way : 

LESSONS AND SPECIAL TOPICS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1903 
M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 





Sunday, November 1r 
Lesson subject, ‘‘ David and Absalom."’ 


Special topic, ‘The Young Man in Public Life.’’ Hon, 
C. C. Adams. 
Chorus. Epworth League Choir. 
Sunday, November 8 
Lesson subject, ‘‘ David's Grief over Absalom." 
Special Topic, ‘‘ Is the Young Man Safe?"’ Rev. P. H. 


Riegel. 
Solo, ‘‘Somebody's Boy."’ Mrs. Smith. 
Sunday, Novembe>: 15 
mm... subject, ‘‘ David's Trust in God."’ 
Special topic, ‘‘’The Great Shepherd." 


Rev. C. J. Beach. 
Solo, ‘‘ He Leadeth Me."’ 


Frederick D. Hopkins, 
Sunday, November 22 
Lesson subject, ‘‘ The Curse of Strong Drink."’ 

World's ‘Temperance Sunday. Special program by the 
members of the school, 
Sunday, November 29 

Lesson subject, ‘‘ David's Charge to Solomon."’ 
Special topic, ‘‘ Thoughts from ‘Thanksgiving.’’ Harriet 


Titus, Mrs. Delia Hollister, F, D. Hopkins, Mary B. Moore, 
Mrs. H. M. Haskell. 


Song. 


WE 
WANT 


School meets every Sunday at 11.45 A. M. Continues just 
one hour. Come during November—this means you. Special 
topics limited to fifteen minutes. 


% 
Developing the Artistic in the Pupil 


If the superintendent wishes to do the best pos- 
sible service to his school, he should inquire into the 
attainments of the scores of pupils under his charge. 
Many a boy has been discovered who has in him the 
making of an artist. In the Sunday-school of the 
First Church of Disciples of Christ, West Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York, for instance, the superintendent, 
S. G. Inman, a year ago got interested in a young 
man who liked to draw, but knew nothing of Sun- 
day-school work. He encouraged him to go on, and 
soon he was appointed the Sunday-school artist. He 
is now a fine chalk-talker, and last summer, on a cer- 
tain Sunday, he furnished a card containing a hand- 
painted picture, in bright colors, of King David, which 
was given to every attendant at the Sunday-school. 
There are many ways to encourage just such effort, even 
to the creation of new positions in any Sunday-school. 


Knights of the Golden Chain. 





EVERY MEMBER of our Sunday-school present every 
Sunday during November. 

EVERY MEMBER of our church and congregation to 
join our school. 

EVERY PERSON not a member of any other Sunday- 
school to join our school. 
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The Preparation for Christ in History 


By Professor John E. McFadyen, M.A. (Glas.), B. A. (Oxon.) 


1. The Political Influences 


1O PASS from the Old Testament to the 
New is like passing from one world to 
another. True, some things, and these 
the most important, are to be found in 
both Testaments. One divine purpose 
runs through both, and in the hearts 
of the men who wrote both there burned 
the same passion for God, the same 
yearning for justice and mercy and truth. 

But the political scenery, and even, ina large measure, 
the religious influences at work in both, are altogether 
different. In the New Testament we meet with Ro- 
man governors and soldiers, we hear of an imperial 
census, and we come across tax-gatherers. We meet 
with religious sects, such as the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ; we read of scribes and rabbis and syna- 
gogues ; we hear of parties like the Herodian. We 
listen to questions about the resurrection of the dead, 
and the coming of the kingdom of God; we are 
plunged into profound theological discussions, which 
have indeed all the glow of personal feeling, but yet 
are very unlike the simpler and more direct language 
of the Old Testament. We see the faith defended 
against contemporary philosophy ; we meet with lan- 
guage, such as the preface to John’s Gospel, which, 
profoundly religious as it is, has also a certain philo- 
sophical flavor about it. 

Now whence do all these things come, —these sol- 
diers and sects, these discussions and philosophies ? 
To answer that question adequately would be to 
write the history of Judzea for the four or five cen- 
turies before the coming of Christ. Obviously, noth- 
ing like this can be here attempted. We can only 
hope to lift out a few of the more salient and epoch- 
making facts ; and this we shall do under two heads, 
dealing, in the first paper, with the political, and in 
the second with the religious, influences at work. 

The differences which we have already indicated 
between the two Testaments are perhaps, on one 
side, most strikingly summed up in this fact, that the 
Oid Testament was written in Hebrew, while the New 
was written in Greek. The writers in both cases were 
Jews, therefore it must have been an intellectual and 
political revolution of no mean order which could so 
completely have transformed the literary language, and 
this we shall try to explain. But, besides this fact, 
we have to remind ourselves of another no less signifi- 
cant,—-that the superscription on the cross win 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Nothing could more 
forcefully remind us of the distance we have traveled 
from the Old Testament. We are now in the days of 
the Roman Empire. 

Much of the history of these intervening centuries 
is very meagre. Much of it is obscure, and some of 
it, especially in the last century before Christ, is very 
complicated. For convenience’ sake, the following 
dates may be singled out, both as of peculiar impor- 
tance in themselves, and also as separating periods 
which may be best considered separately, —520 B. C., 
320 B.C., 200 B. C., 165 B. C., 65 B.C., A. D. 6. 


Two Centuries of Religious Growth 

The period 520-320 B. C. (or, more strictly, 333) 
may be called the Persian period. In 520 the Jews, 
who had returned with high hopes from their exile in 
Babylonia, began, under the suzerainty of the Per- 
sians, to whom, under God, they owed their deliv- 
erance, to rebuild their temple, and to re-establish their 
ecclesiastical life. Their old national glory had van- 
ished, and vanished so completely that they could 
hardly venture to hope again for an independent po- 
litical existence. Judza had to be content to play 
her part as a vassal in the great empire of which she 
formed a part, and from being a nation she more 
and more tended to become a church, or, perhaps we 
should say, a religious community. The most promi- 
nent figure is no longer the king,—for she has no 
king,—but the high-priest ; and her most important 
activities are not political, but religious, as we see 
from the efforts made by Nehemiah and Ezra about 
450 B. C. to put the national life, such as it was, upon 
a proper basis. The form which these efforts took 
was very characteristic. The temptation to which the 
Jews, both by their geographical position and by their 
history, were continually exposed, was the temptation 
to ‘‘mingle themselves among the nations,’’ and so 
to lose the distinctiveness of that religion which they 
were destined in the providence of God to give to the 
world. So we are not surprised to find that the efforts 

















of Nehemiah the governor and Ezra the priest, were 
directed to strengthening in the Jews this sense of 
their religious separateness. They had, of course, 
also to learn the other lesson, that, when God sets 
men or nations apart, he sets them apart for service. 
In other words, that they may learn to work out his 
purposes among those from whom they had originally 
stood aloof. So we find great books, like the Book 
of Jonah, emphasizing the idea of service; and we 
find God, in his wise providence, leading Jews to 
settle in almost every part of the then known world 
(comp. Acts 2: 9-11), thus bringing to bear the influ- 
ence of a pure religion in idolatrous lands, and finally 
preparing the world in advance for the advent of its 
Redeemer. 


Alexander the Great’s Unconscious Part 

On the whole, but for one insurrection, which was 
ruthlessly suppressed, the Jews enjoyed comparative 
freedom and prosperity during the two hundred years 
of the Persian rule. But at the end of that time ap- 
peared one of the greatest soldiers of the world, in the 
person of Alexander the Great, who was destined, all 
unconsciously, to play a unique part in the develop- 
ment of the divine purpose. In 333 B.C. he suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Persian empire, and be- 
came the practical master of the world. His influence 
on the history of the Jews was profound, though in- 
direct, and was felt mainly in two directions; (1) In 
the founding of Alexandria in Egypt, and (2) in the 
establishment of Greek influence, and particularly of 
the Greek language, in many parts of his vast empire. 
In commerce and literature Alexandria soon grew to a 
position of enviable prominence, and Jews were at- 
tracted thither in very great numbers. It was proba- 
bly to meet the needs of the Greek-speaking Jews 
at Alexandria that the Old Testament was translated 
from Hebrew into Greek ; and this Greek version be- 
came to the Jews, not only in Egypt, but in other 
parts of the world, and even in Palestine itself, to all 
intents and purposes, the ‘‘authorized’’ Bible,—the 
more so as the Hebrew language was ceasing to be a 
spoken language, and Greek would be familiar in 
most places over the East as the language of trade. 

When Alexander died, in 323 B.C., his empire was 
divided. The only divisions which here concern us 
are the provinces of Syria and Egypt. Palestine, by 
its central position, was sure to be at first a bone of 
contention, but from 320 till about 200 it was gov- 
erned by the Ptolemies of Egypt, to the comparative 
satisfaction of the Jews. But about 200, Syria, always 
jealous of Egypt, succeeded in wresting Palestine from 
her. The Jews, however, rather lost than gained 
through this change of masters. Greek influence had 
been strengthening itself, subtly but surely, in the 
cities of Palestine ; and the general effect of the Syrian 
rule was to encourage and develop this Greek influ- 
ence, which was, speaking broadly, alien to all that 
was most affectionately cherished by loyal Jews. 
These loyalists were known by the name of the Hasi- 
dzeans, or the pious, —the sect zealous for the law and 
for all that was distinctively Jewish, the sect which ina 
few years developed into the party which we know as 
the Pharisees. Opposed to them, even in Jerusalem 
itself, was a party, chiefly to be found among the 
priestly aristocracy, which welcomed the Greek influ- 
ence, and did all they could to propagate it. This is 
the party which was afterwards known as the Saddu- 
cees. Matters came to a head with the accession of 
the infamous Antiochus Epiphanes to the Syrian 
throne in 175 B.C. He deliberately set himself to 
obliterate everything which was distinctive of the 
Jewish faith, and to establish in its place Greek cul- 
ture, Greek amusements, and Greek religion. He 
fiercely persecuted the Jews, did what he could to 
destroy their Scriptures, and desecrated the temple at 
Jerusalem (comp. Psa. 74: 6, 7; 79: I-4). 
Persecution Furthers God’s Purposes 

But God has his own strange ways of working, and 
he used this very persecution to further his purpose. 
Threatened with the extinction of their sacred books, 
the Jews preserved the surviving copies with an affec- 
tion that was all the more tenacious, and perpetuated 
them with an ever-increasing care and accuracy, so 
that the malice of Antiochus defeated itself. 

In other ways, too, God showed himself mindful of 
his own. To resist the Syrian encroachments he 
raised up the famous family known as the Macca- 
beans, which produced at least one great soldier, in 
the person of Judas Maccabzeus, and which tempo- 
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rarily revived the ancient military reputation of the 
Hebrews, and inspired the people with high and 
daring hopes of an earthly kingdom of God. By the 
year 165 B.C., so brilliant were the tactics of Judas, 
the tables were almost completely turned on the 
Syrians, and the temple, which Antiochus had dese- 
crated three years before, was reconsecrated amid 
great joy. The fortunes of the Jews, however, con- 
tinued to fluctuate considerably, but they may be said 
to have reached the zenith of peace and prosperity 
during the rule of Judas’s brother Simon (142-135 
B.C.),—years which seemed to the Jews almost like a 
sort of golden age. 

But from that time on the history of the Jews is 
one of decline and fall. The Maccabzean revolt was 
essentially a religious revolt, an assertion of Jewish 
against Greek feeling. It was inspired by the passion 
to defend the faith against the influences that were 
seeking to corrupt and exterminate it. But, as was 
not unnatural under the circumstances, the movement 
represented by the Maccabzeans tended more and 
more to assume a secular complexion. There was 
something ominous in the very title of Simon,— 
‘‘high-priest, governor, and leader of the Jews.’’ 
Such a combination would have ruined stronger men 
than some of Simon’s successors were. Thus what 
began as religion ended as politics, and the later 
Maccabeean rulers came to be regarded by the pious 
Pharisees as the enemies of the Jewish religion. The 
Jewish world was divided against itself. There were 
rival claimants to the throne. 


Coming Under Rome’s Sway 

At this point another important influence emerges 
in the person of Antipater, father of Herod, who was 
not a Jew, but an Idumzan or Edomite,—the Edom- 
ites being traditional enemies of the Jews (comp. Psa. 
137: 7). One of the claimants received his support. 
In this complex situation the Romans were appealed 
to, and, nothing loth, they responded (65 B.C.). The 
Roman general, Pompey, seized the capital, mas- 
sacred thousands of the people, abolished the mon- 
archy, and Judza was made tributary to Rome. 

In 37 B.C. Herod, after some trouble consequent 
upon the death of his father, was by the Romans, who 
were the real masters in the East, appointed king of 
the Jews. By nature he was cruel and suspicious, 
and partly because of his Edomite origin, and partly 
because of his endeavor to propagate the (ireek spirit 
everywhere, he was naturally distasteful to—not to 
say detested by—the Jews; but, on the other hand, 
his friendship with Rome and his general political 
tact ministered to the peace and prosperity of the 
Jews, some of whom therefore actually favored him, 
—the party known in the New Testament as the 
Herodians. Ten years after Herod's death,—that is, 
A.D. 6,—Judzea was annexed to the Roman province 
of Syria, and passed under the jurisdiction of Rome. 

This all too brief sketch has incidentally brought 
before us many things important for the study of the 
New Testament, —the rise of the Greek language and 
the Roman power, the efforts of the Jews to maintain 
their religion against subtle and formidable attacks, 
their yearning for a visible kingdom of God, the rise 
of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians. In a 
concluding article we propose to consider the more 
specifically religious influences at work in the Jewish 
world before the coming of Christ. 

Toronto, ONT, 








By Charles McIlvaine 


*€ A SSLOW as a snail’ is a favorite saying about 
persons who do not move as fast as we think 
they oughtto. Itsounds, too, like a complaint 

against the snail for being so poky. Such a complaint 

is not a just one, for the snail moves as fast as it is 
intended it should move, and it manages to get where 
it starts for on time. Besides, the snail is much 
faster than many other members of the great natural 
division—Mollusca—to which it belongs. For in- 
stance, its relatives—the oyster, the mussel, the clam 

—would be left far behind in a race with it. 

The snail is a mollusk. That word means soft 
bodied. Though most of the Mollusca have shells, 
and all of what are called shell-fish belong to the 
division, they have no jointed bones. The cuttle-fish, 
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with its immense arms and feet, has but one flat 
bone. It is upon this that your canary birds whet 
their beaks. 

There are over six thousand species of the snails 
which have lungs, and which live on the land and in 
the water. Those which live in the water have to 
come to the surface to breathe. The lung is asimple 
sac, with an opening from the side of the throat. 
Some snails have shells; some have not. Those 
which have not are called slugs. The leech, which 
bites and sucks blood, and which looks very much 
like a slug, is not a snail ; itisaworm. The body of 
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a worm is divided into circles or segments ; the body 
ofa slug is not. If you will watch a fish-worm (earth- 
worm) crawl, you will see that it stretches its rings 
apart, holds on with the foremost ones, and draws the 
rear rings together again. A snail's foot is at the one 
opening to its shell. When it wishes to take ‘‘a 
snail's gallop’’ it pushes out this foot, spreads it over 
whatever it may be upon, and pulls itself forward. As 
the snail carries its house with it, on one foot at that, 
it moves faster than we would with our homestead for 
a load. It climbs bushes, trees, rocks, and goes as 
(Continued on page 706) 
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Henry Drummond as ‘‘ Ralph Connor’’ 


Knew Him ®y the 


Rev. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor) 


Author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,’ ‘‘ Black Rock,” etc. 


Second Paper 





.~ |OR five years after that night in Exeter 

“| Hall I did not see Drummond, but I 
“"] kept in close touch with him through 
4 his books during my life as a missionary 
J in the Rocky Mountains. I made ita 
7 practice to carry a copy of ‘‘ The Great- 
“8 est Thing in the World’’ with me on 
my visiting tours, and to lend it to miners and railway 
men as opportunity offered. I remember a miner's 
verdict on the little book. ‘‘Say, if that’s religion,’ 
he said, ‘‘ you can't get me on it too quick."’ He 
‘got on'’ before long, poor chap, and it stood him 
in good stead, too, in his last fight. That remarkable 
booklet made these men see the ‘‘use in religion,”’ 
and made them desire to know something by experience 
of its beauty and power. And so, when Henry Drum- 
mond came with Lord and Lady Aberdeen through the 
mountains, miners, lumbermen, and railway men 
were ready for him. He was the man who had 
showed them, in camp phrase, ‘‘religion with some 
good to it besides preachin’ and singin’ yourself, and 
sendin’ everybody else to blazes.’ He spoke in my 
little church, and they came for miles to hear him ; 
and straight, manly talk he gave them, putting the 
Christ before them in winning guise. Drummond's 
preaching was preaching Christ. I cannot help feel- 
ing that to him Christ was very real, very lovable, the 
best by far of all his friends, and he loved to commend 
him to others. 

After a delightful day in the mountains, we had a 
long talk together as we waited far into the night for 
the train, some hours late, and in that talk it seemed 
to me I knew Drummond for the first time. He ap- 
peared to feel the isolation of my mission, though to 
me there was no hardship, and his sympathy was 
overflowing. He made me realize the worth of an 
individual as opposed to the worth of a church ora 
congregation. ‘‘Men, men, get men,’’ was ever his 
theme. One man was more to him than a whole 
range of mountains. With his arm through mine, 
and sometimes almost around me, we paced up and 
down while he braced me up with his brave words 
and drew me with his sympathetic silence. Drum- 
mond could say more with his silence than most men 
with speech. In one part of the conversation he was 
speaking of the forward look in all good work. ‘‘We 
can’t go back, Gordon,"’ he said, suddenly. ‘‘Wecan't 
go back, can we?’’ That was his way, I have since 
thought, of saying to me, ‘‘Don’'t let this isolation 
beat down your ideals. Brace up; look forward."' 
He never was known to preach at people; he never 
assumed the superior tone. 1 watched his train steam 
away into the darkness, and felt somehow that I 
ought to bea better man. For him it appeared easy ; 
for me I knew it was hard. The mountains were all 
about me, their mighty heads reaching up toward the 
stars. I bethought myself: 





‘*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help.’’ 


Again in '94 I was in Scotland, and often met 
Drummond in our friends’ houses in Edinburgh. 
One evening especially stands out in my memory. 
We were dining at the home of Dr. Marcus Dods, 
and were spending the evening quietly with that most 
genial and hospitable family. Drummond was never 
more lovable and delightful than in a small company 
of congenial friends, and the home of Dr. Dods was 
just the spot where he could ‘‘turn himself loose,"’ 
and he did. I never saw a home where there was 
more genuine, unconstrained good fellowship among 
the children, and between .parents and children. 
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They were all children together, and Drummond was 
as young as any. 

They sat about the open fire, and talked and yarned 
and joked with delightful abandon. Drummond had 
finished one of his great ghost stories, when I asked 
him if he had ever heard the story of the ‘Two 
Orphans.'’ Now, the story of the ‘‘Two Orphans” 
is quite the most idiotic tale known to man, so abso- 
lutely idiotic as to become at times psyci.vlogically 
suitable, excruciatingly funny. The whole tale con- 
sists of two statements about those unhappy mortals, 
iterated and reiterated in all possible permutations 
and combinations. So, when I asked him quietly if 
he knew about the ‘‘Two Orphans,'’ he cried out, 
‘*No! I say, Gurdon has a story." He was always 
keen for a new story, and I began my harrowing and 
idiotic tale. 

In a few moments Drummond had ‘‘caught on,’’ 
and was enjoying himself hugely. Soon the whole 
company were rocking with laughter, Dr. Dods lying 
back on the sofa wiping the tears away, Mrs. Dods 
panting in an arm-chair, and Drummond walking 
about the room in a gale of laughter, gasping out, 
‘‘O! Gordon, stop! stop!"’ till finally he left the 
room. I went out later, and found him leaning over 
the banister. ‘‘Gordon,’’ he said, still gasping, 
‘*you've given me a most violent pain. If I live, I 
shall get even with you."’ 

His revenge came within two days. I was invited 
to a quiet afternoon tea at Professor Simpson's. 
When I appeared in that drawing-room, so famous 
for its many notable religious gatherings, I found a 
company of most respectable persons assembled. 
They were all staid, middle-aged ladies, with two 
exceptions— Miss Agnes Knox, the Canadian elocu- 
tionist, a great friend of mine, but quite full of mis- 
chief, and George Sandeman, another friend equally 
full of mischief, but of a decidedly more wicked type. 
To see a friend get into a hole and wriggle made 
Sandeman supremely happy. 

The moment I appeared my dear friend, Mrs. 
Simpson, called out across the room, ‘‘Oh! Mr. Gor- 
don, so glad to see you, and you must give us the 
‘Two Orphans.’ "’ 

I gasped in horror. Then I hurried to go to her. 

‘*Yes,'’ she went on, ‘‘Mr. Drummond told me I 
was not to let you off.’’ 

Wretch! This was his doing. In vain I begged 
and prayed to be allowed to substitute any other 
achievement in song or story. Sandeman, scenting 
sport, gravely—he had the most solemn face ever be- 
stowed on mortal man—assured Mrs. Simpson that 
the ‘‘Orphans’’ was capital; he had heard it. 

The whole company were waiting in silent and 
solemn expectation ; and so, in the cold, clear light 
of the early afternoon, and in the face of that serious- 
minded company of respectable ladies, I stood and 
poured forth my tale of wo. They were expecting a 
story of missionary heroism. Expectation changed 
into perplexity, perplexity passed into amazement, 
bewilderment, and, finally, into pity. In vain I em- 
phasized and iterated; they looked at me solemnly 
while I desperately struggied to show them it was all 
a joke. Agnes Knox was having a good time, and 
Sandeman was hugging himself in solemn delight. 
That ghastly ten minutes I can never forget. Drum- 
mond had his revenge, and when he heard from 
Sandeman the account of the whole performance, his 
unbounded delight in the tale was such that I almost 
forgave him my experience in that awful ‘‘sweat box.’’ 

One most delightful week I spent with Drummond 
and Dr. Alexander Whyte at the beautiful Highland 
home of the Barbours of Bonskeid, the guests of Mrs. 
Robert Barbour, whose saintly spirit and charming 
hospitality made of Bonskeid house a veritable Palace 
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Beautiful. Long walks by day among the loveliest of 
all the lovely Highland hills, long talks about the fire 
in the evening, filled up one of the happiest weeks of 
my life. 

Setting out one morning for a walk, we came across 
a great fir-tree that had fallen and that had been sawn 
in two. Drummond stood before the tree a moment. 

‘«It carries its life-story in its heart,’’ he said, tap- 
ping the end of the tree with his stick. That year 
was a good year, that one was a hard one, for the poor 
chap."’ 

‘«Man, he sees everything !'’ exclaimed Dr. Whyte, 
whose love and admiration for Drummond were un- 
bounded, albeit he was not quite sure as to the results 
of some of Drummond's scientific positions. ‘It isa 
great thing to have eyes to see, —ay, and ears to hear."’ 

Drummond was alive in every fiber to nature in her 
multitudinous forms. His knowledge of her secrets 
was of that practical kind that made the world of 
sights and sounds nature’s mighty temple, through 
whose open windows he could gaze in upon her 
glories. He made the world a new place as he 
walked with you, not at all by discoursing scientifically 
upon life organisms, but by his keen interest and 
delight in the beauties of trees and flowers and rocks. 
With him one walked reverently, as in a holy place ; 
and to one who had ‘eyes to see and ears to hear,"’ 
as Dr. Whyte said, it is, indeed, a holy place, for it 
is still God's place for walking in the cool of the day. 
The chasm between things sacred and things secular, 
between religion and science, did not exist for Drum- 
mond. 

My last sight of Drummond was in his own home. 
Busy as he was,—he was then reviewing the proof- 
sheets of his ‘‘ Ascent of Man,'’ and working, with the 
printer's devil—most insistent of all known devils— 
at his elbow,—he found time for his guest, and he 
never allowed one to feel that he was in the way. | 
was made perfectly at home. Here I saw a new side 
of Drummond's nature, and a very winning side it 
was. His mother was with him, a dear, sweet-faced, 
quiet-voiced old lady, with soft white hair, and the 
relationship between the two was exquisitely tender. 
A gentle, playful courtesy marked Drummond's man- 
ner. He joked and chaffed, but always with the 
most delicate regard for his mother's feeling, and she 
was quite content with her distinguished son. Proud, 
but making heroic efforts to be humble, she followed 
him with her eyes as he moved about the room. The 
atmosphere was full of love and grace, and one felt 
as if the coarse, ugly world were far away, and heaven 
next door. It was an unworldly spot, and yet here 
was an utter lack of that awful, unnatural, strained 
unworldliness that makes one long for a touch of 
common, honest earth. 

He came to the station with me, busy though he 
was. We were walking down the street. A young 
girl of sixteen was walking before us. 

‘* Look at that girl's walk,’’ I said. 

‘«Yes,'’ he replied enthusiastically, ‘‘ that’s it. I 
was conscious of something rhythmical in view, but 
couldn't quite place it."’ 

Nothing beautiful could be near him without strik- 
ing some chord in his soul. 

He said good-by holding both my hands. He was 
not a man you could use terms of endearment with. 
Even with his dearest friends there was a mysterious 
aloofness that made one feel that he had a world of 
hisown into which none could quite enter. But though 
one could not say the word, one’s heart could yearn 
with the love one dared not express. 

That was my last view of him. Tall, graceful, 
upright, he stood waving his hand till the crowd 
of Glasgow folk hid him from me. But that was 
not the last of Drummond to me, The news came 
from his beloved friend, Dr. Barbour, that he was ill. 
Twice letters came from Drummond himself, —the last, 
oh, so pathetic! the writing crabbed, the spirit in- 
vincibly gay. It was an application of the ‘‘ Two 
Orphans"’ applied to the two friends in Tunbridge, 
facing the end without a quiver of fear,—humorous, 
but my eyes saw the words through tears, ‘‘ Dear, 
brave old fellow,’’ I dared to say to myself, ‘‘is it 
possible that you, too, must die, and so soon ?"’ 

Then the word came that he had passed into glory. 
To many, many, the world looked gray, as if the sun 
had withdrawn his shining for a time. In St. 
Stephen's we had our service on the Sabbath evening, 
for my people knew I loved him. There were no 
tears, but a glad and solemn triumph that after he 
had wrought and loved and suffered greatly he had, 
with unbroken spirit and with hope undimmed, been 
granted entrance into the joy of his Lord. 


A sketch entitled ‘‘ A Sermon by Ralph Connor," describing 
Mr. Gordon at workin his own church in Winnipeg, written 
by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, will appear in an early issue. 
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IV. WAYS OF DOING IT 


Suggestive Training Courses 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
IME.—One to two years, 
TERM.—October to June,—eight months each year. 
MEMBERSHIP.—Sunday-school officers, teachers, 
and chosen young people. 

REQUIREMENTS.—A written pledge to attend the meet- 
ings and to study and complete the course. 

MEETINGS.—Weekly, at an hour apart, or in connection 
with the teachers’-meeting. 

PLAN OF Stupy.—The leader or a committee apportions 
in advance the subject-matter of the course, in weekly sec- 
tions, for home study by members. 

THE WEEKLY ProGRAM.—The hour used chiefly in re- 
view and drill upon the week’s section, as previously as- 
signed, 

LEADER.—The best man or woman available, to direct, 
but not always to teach, the class. 

EXAMINATIONS.—As prescribed by the course selected, 
or as prepared and conducted by the leader upon comple- 
tion of a book, together with frequent additional oral re- 
views. 

GRADUATION.—A special public church service, with 
address and presentation of diplomas. 

CoursE OF Stupy.—(Any books mentioned in these 
articles can be obtained of The Sunday School Times.) 
Your own church course, if it has one; if not, then any 
one of the following training-courses: Pease’s ‘* Normal 
Course ’’ (first and second series. 50 cents each); ‘* As- 
sembly Normal Union ’’ (two books. 50 cents) ; Hurlbut’s 
‘Revised Normal Lessons’’ (25 cents); Semelroth’s 
‘*Complete Manual’? (25 cents); ‘‘ Legion of Honor’’ 
(first and second series. 25 cents); Spilman’s ‘* Normal 
Studies ’’ (25 cents). 

AN ADVANCED COURSE, 


TIME.—Two years, as a minimum. 

TERM, MEMBERSHIP, ETC,—As with elementary course, 
above. 

CourRsE oF StupDy.—Your own church course, if it has 
one ; if not, a course composed of five books,—one book 
each upon the five subjects following : 

THE Bisp_eE.—Dunning’s ‘ Bible Studies ’’ (35 cents) ; 
or, Sell’s ** Bible Study by Periods’’ (35 cents); or, 
‘* The Bible and its Books ’’ (50 cents). 

THE SCHOLAR.—Miss Harrison’s ‘Study of Child Na- 
ture ’’ ($1) ; or, Du Bois’s ‘* The Point of Contact in Teach- 
ing ’’ (75 cents) ; or, Schauffler’s ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, 
and the Book’’ ($1); or, Wells’s ‘‘Sunday-school Suc- 
cess ’’ ($1.25) ; or, Trumbull’s ‘‘ Hints on Child-Training ”’ 
($1.25) ; or, Forbush’s ‘* Boy Problem ’’ (75 cents). 

THE TEACHER.—Gregory’s ‘* Seven Laws of Teaching ’’ 
(65 cents, net) ; or, Trumbull’s ‘*‘ Teaching and Teachers ”’ 
($1.25); or, Hamill’s ‘* The Sunday-school Teacher ”’ (50 
cents). 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL.—Schauffle’’s ‘‘ Ways of Work- 
ing ’’ ($1) ; Vincent’s ‘* Modern Sunday-school ’’ (go cents); 
Axtell’s **The Organized Sunday-school ’’ (50 cents) ; 
McKinney’s ‘‘ Bible School ’’ (50 cents); Foster’s ‘* Sun- 
day-school Manual ’”’ (75 cents); Boynton’s ‘* Model Sun- 
day-school ’’ (75 cents). 

THE Cuurcu.—Hurst’s ‘* Outlines of Church History ”’ 
(40 cents), followed by brief history of your own denomi- 
nation, 

SPECIAL PAsTOR’s COURSE. 

Hatcher’s ‘*The Pastor and the Sunday-school’’ (75 
cents) ; Chapman’s ‘‘ Spiritual Life of the Sunday-school ’’ 
(35 cents); Axtell’s ‘* Organized Sunday-school’’ (50 
cents); Trumbull’s ‘* Teachers’-Meetings’’ (30 cents) ; 
Gregory’s ** Seven Laws of Teaching ’’ (65 cents, net), 


Conducting a Training-Class 

The touch of elbows in any good work is always 
stimulating and helpful. Wherever it is possible, 
therefore, to form a class, the work will be better and 
surer. The choice of an elementary or an advanced 
course, as outlined suggestively above, will depend 
upon local conditions. The mistake is often made of 
setting too severe a standard at beginning. Many 
who turn away from an advanced training course will 
return to it after successfully completing an elemen- 
tary course. A desire for the more thorough study is 
begotten by the easier work. Especially is this true 
of the young people who are willing to be put in 
training. The pressure of time, the cost of books, 
the lack of the study habit, the small ambition of 
many of these, need to be considered. The elemen- 
tary course is not child's play. In any one of the 
elementary courses I have named a good foundation 
is laid in the subjects which should constitute a 
teacher-training course. For my own part, I would 
advise any teacher, or one who wishes to become a 
teacher, to take the severer course. Its five or more 
books, patiently studied and assimilated in two years’ 
time, will assure success as a Sunday-school teacher 
to the ambitious student, though of moderate ability. 

Several points need to be carefully guarded in the or- 
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ganization of a training class. Much depends upon the 
spirit and purpose of those who compose it. Hence 
I have suggested a written pledge to attend the meet- 
ings of the class, and to study and complete the 
course. I would admit none who would not subscribe 
to this pledge. After the novelty and enthusiasm of 
the first study and meetings have passed, as they in- 
evitably will, I should need the reinforcement this 
pledge would bring. Better a little handful who ‘‘ mean 
business,’’ than a multitude of mere enthusiasts. 


Secrets of Good Leadership 

More important than this is the choice of a leader, 
upon whom the final success or failure of the class 
is likely to depend. A training expert is not always 
the best leader. Successful leadership, I have found, 
is a matter of personal rather than educational qualifi- 
cation. The leader who has common sense, sympa- 
thy with others, watchfulness to encourage the weak 
and laggard student, and an unfailing purpose to hold 
his class together to the end, may know little about 
training-books, but is the kind of leader who will suc- 
ceed. Much, too, depends upon the regular weekly 
meeting of the class, and the wise apportionment of 
the subject-matter of the course of study. 

In the beginning, the order in which the books are 
to be studied, and the time to be given to each book, 
and the further division of each book into weekly 
study-sections, should be carefully planned and ex- 
plained. Nothing should be allowed to change or 
cancel the regular meetings of the class. Either the 
one expert leader should conduct the weekly session, 
or, if no one is more expert than the others, the mem- 
bers in turn may lead. As the one purpose of the 
weekly meeting is to review the week's study, and to 
test what has been learned, however clumsily this may 
be done, any member of the class is competent to do 
it. A review of the salient points only of the subject: 
matter studied, followed by a spirited drill upon these 
points, as written upon the blackboard and recited 
over and over by the class, is a simple yet effective 
method of class leadership. 

As this method proceeds, the’value of class study 
will be shown in the sifting of the subject-matter, and 
the determination of what is or is not important. 
From time to time the class should be tested by care- 
fully prepared oral reviews, based upon questions 
ranging through the book in hand, and including its 
salient matter only. I recall one class whose mem- 
bers thoroughly mastered their course of study by the 
use of this very simple catechetical method. Their 
weekly meeting was nothing more than the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ cross-questioning,’’ back and forth, first by 
one, then by all. Again I urgently insist, as enforced 
by the experience of many years in training-work, 
that it is not upon expert léadership or method the 
average training-class must depend. If these are at 
hand, use them and be thankful. But there is a 
something which I cannot define, yet have often seen 
and admired,—a rugged sort of independence and 
purpose, in the home-grown, necessity-evolved leader 
and method, which somehow eclipses the finest work 
of the professional trainer. 

I once asked the secret of such a leader’s success. 
He was a hard-working Western farmer, who had a 
wonderful ‘‘ knack’’ of holding together and getting 
the best out of his country training-classes. ‘*Oh! 
he's just one of us, —he knows us, and we know him,”’ 
was the reply I received. I have found no finer 
qualification for local training leadership than that 
country phrase, —‘‘ just one of us,’’ 


Testing a Training-Class 

It was a sayitig of Lord Bacon that ‘‘reading mak- 
eth a full man, conversation maketh the ready man, 
but writing maketh the exact man.’’ Upon the com- 
pletion of each book of study, the leader of the class, 
or his pastor or superintendent in his stead, should 
conduct, in writing, an examination sufficiently com- 
prehensive and severe as to test fully and fairly the 
quality of the work done by members of the class. 
Several hours should be given to it, and every allow- 
ance made for clumsiness and faultiness of papers, 














and every encouragement shown to any who scare at 
the ghost of an ‘‘examination.’’ But I insist that in 
these written papers will be found the final and fair 
test of whether the student put mind and heart into 
his work. Let him understand that he must earn 
what he gets, if he is to be trained to respect himself 
and his work as a teacher. I have not found that 
this standard of hard study and thorough testing 
repels. Wherever it does, repulsion is better than 
attraction, and sifts the wheat from the tares. Along 
with every batch of examination questions I have 
been sending out to training-classes, I have tried to 
guard the integrity of the examination by some such 
requirements as the following : 


1. These questions are mailed to you directly as leader, 
or as pastor or superintendent, of an individual student. 

2. Please see that the questions are withheld until the 
hour for examination, and that the examination is fairly 
conducted, under your immediate supervision and at one 
sitting. The time, place, length of time given, and all 
other details, are left to your own discretion. 

3. Call all members together ; read these instructions ; 
urge each to take the examination at the one time and 
place fixed, as the questions are not severe, and the stan- 
dard for diploma fair and reasonable. Every examinee, 
upon completing his examination, should certify in writing 
that ‘‘the examination has been taken upon _honor.’’ 
Please see that this statement accompanies each set of 
papers sent, 


Graduating a Training-Class 


As I have urged a written examination as a final 
test of study, so I urge the public recognition of those 
who have proved faithful students. If the test of 
study discloses conscientiousness and thoroughness of 
work by the student, he should be accounted worthy 
of every honor, local or general, that can be con- 
ferred. While the training diploma is not the end in 
view, it should signalize the end of the training-course. 

I have had the privilege thus far of signing more 
than five thousand training diplomas, and of present- 
ing very many of them in person to the hard-working 
Sunday-school people who had earned them. In the 
West and South, and in Canada especially, this clos- 
ing service of public recognition has proven a strong 
and needed stimulus to the work. In Illinois, year 
after year, the one great hour of the annual Sunday- 
school Convention is that devoted to honoring its 
host of teacher-training graduates. No expense is 
spared, no device is unused, and the great audience 
is always at its greatest and best when that hour 
occurs In my present field I am setting the gradu- 
ates of my church in the finest place of honor I can 
contrive upon the platform of Annual Conferences. 
before the chief dignitaries of the church, and am 
putting their names upon the ‘‘ Roll of Honor’’ in 
all its Sunday-school literature. 

Most, if not all, of the training-courses I have named 
in this article provide diplomas for their graduates, — 
the Assembly Normal Union, the Pease, the Semel- 
roth, the Hurlbut, the Legion of Honor, and others. 
Several of the churches have their own training- 
courses and diplomas, which every loyal churchman 
should first consider. More than a score of the inter- 
denominational, state, and provincial Sunday-school 
associations award their own diplomas to graduates ot 
association courses. Diplomas, general in form and 
adaptable to local conditions, may also be procured. 

At its Winona, Indiana, meeting, in August, 1903, 
the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
School Convention appointed a ‘* Committee on Edu- 
cation,’” composed of seven college and Sunday- 
school men, who were instructed to formulate ‘‘stand- 
ards and rules governing the issuance of an Inter- 
national Sunday-school teachers’ diploma,’’ for use 
throughout the entire continent. What these stand- 
ards and rules shall be will be determined by the 
committee in session at Louisville, Kentucky, De- 
cember 16 and 17, 1903. As chairman of that com- 
mittee I am safe in anticipating its action so far as to 
say that it will provide a diploma and recognition that 
will be worthy the effort of any candidate for teacher- 
training honors. 

Whatever the diploma that marks the end of the 
course, it should be awarded with every accessory of 
honor. In the local church chosen by the class, on 
Sunday evening preferably, as a special service, the 
graduation of the class should be observed. The 
pastor or pastors of the graduates should «lay them- 
selves out’’ to make it an occasion of peculiar interest 
and profit. It should be thoroughly advertised in 
every paper and home in the community. The fair- 
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est flowers and the brightest music should enhance it. 
The graduates, the elect pastors and superintendents, 
and the officers of the church, should occupy the 
place of honor upon the platform. The finest address 
that some pastor or speaker of ability can deliver 
should be the feature of the evening. The award of 
diplomas should be made as impressive as possible, 
and the occasion generally should prove an impetus 
to local Sunday-school work. I am not dealing with 
the theoretical. I know what these occasions may 
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do. I have had the honor to take part in more than 
a hundred of them within the last ten years. May 
their number and their influence for untold good in- 
crease! 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Editor’s Note.—Four coming articles in this series by Pro- 
fessor Hamill will take up ‘‘ Training Books and Courses,"’ 
** Interdenominational and Denominational Work,"’ ‘‘ Learn- 
ing a Bible Book,"’ and ‘‘ Driving a Nail.'' The entire series, 
enlarged, will be published in book form by The Sunday 
School Times Co. after completion here. 
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Vill. WAS THE REVIVAL A 
SUCCESS ? 
HE night of the revival 
meeting it happened (it 
was happening more 
and more frequently) that 
Winthrop and Miss Sallie 
left the room together. On 
their way out he said to her 
in an undertone, ‘* What do 
you think about it ?’’ 
‘« It upsets all my theories, 
Sallie replied. 

‘«There seems to be no 
chance to question the sin- 
cerity of the man,’’ said 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady of Christian character and high 
spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a depraved 
community, Chickoryville, near her own prosper- 
ots city, by establishing a Sunday-school. She 
invites, among others, Earnshaw and Bascom, two 
wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young lawyer, 
to join her and her three granddaughters in the 
work. The school begins, but not without opposi- 
tion from the village hoodlums. Success is assured, 
and an accomplished organist is discovered. The 
teaching problems and the local gossip give a 
glimpse of difficulties in the progress of the school. 
Chickoryville is treated to a ‘Giving Christmas.” 
A teachers'-meeting develops a plan for a revival 
which was described in last week’s issue. 


the revival had done more 
harm than good. Others 
believed it wholly beneficial. 
These had to explain the 
fact, as best they could, that, 
when the excitement had 
passed, some who had been 
most deeply moved experi- 
enced a revulsion of feeling, 
and sank back into their old 
life more hardened and in- 
different than ever. 

Those who took the other 
side pointed to the persons 
who had remained firm, and 
declared that their salvation 








Winthrop. 

‘‘Nor his effect upon his victims.”’ 

‘Victims ?’’ Winthrop asked, repeating her word 
as if he might have misunderstood. 

‘¢Oh ! I'm trying to be reckless. I feel hysterical. 
I don’t think it is a good thing for me to go to such 
places. I almost laughed aloud at what Mrs. Iverson 
said."’ 

‘Such people cannot distinguish the boundary 
line between imagination and reality. It's a lack of 
analytical power."’ 

‘I’ve nothing to say against it. I'm learning how 
differently we are all constituted. Mrs. Iverson likes 
hurdy-gurdys, I like harps. It takes the kick of a 
horse to make a dent in Peplar, and if anybody points 
his finger at me it breaks my heart. As for Cor- 
kell, I know as little about his feelings as he does 
about those of my canary. I'm all at sea. The 
deeper I get into these religious problems, the more 
confused I am. It made me wish I was a little child 
again. I hate problems! I want to be a Christian, 
but if religion is ‘no bigger than my thumb, and 
gives one a shock in the side, like a butting,’ I don't 
believe I ever felt it.”’ 

‘* Would you like to walk home ?”’ 

‘Indeed I should. I need fresh air, elbow-room, 
moonlight, a distant sky, horizon. Whatever else 
religion is, with me it is one-half love of nature. 
When it is shut up in a stuffy room, and defined by 
ignorant people, it chokes me. My religious emo- 
tions are vague, vast, and undefinable. I’m not a 
pagan, but I do love some of the pagan ideas. Do 
you know what Lao Tze said ?”’ 

‘No, 

‘He said, ‘My religion consists in thinking the 
inconceivable thought, in going the impassable way, 
in speaking the ineffable word, in doing the impos- 
sible thing.’ That seems to me wonderfully Christ- 
like.”’ 

With her hand resting in his arm ; the skirts of her 
dress brushing against him; the sharp click of her 
firm-set heels keeping time to his own sturdy steps ; 
the music of her clear, low voice, sweeter than sleigh- 
bells ; her pure, courageous, truth‘ul soul meeting 
his own on the border land of the infinite and eternal 
in the intimacy of high converse about the great 
problems of life,—Winthrop felt himself almost in 
paradise. 

As they walked on through the silvery light of the 
winter's night, the deserted streets clad in their man- 
tle of snow, and the silence which seemed to have 
been made for their own sakes, the problems of life 
ceased to be an abstraction,—to Winthrop, at least, 
—and became concrete and personal in the highest 
sense, resolving themselves slowly into a single one : 
Could he win the treasure of this young girl's love? 

jut of this they did not talk. It was about the re- 
vival they conversed, and could not arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


They were not alone in this. Some thought 
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more than offset the evil that 
had resulted from the excitement and hysteria, saying 
that evil always dogs the heels of good as shadow 
follows light. 

Such computations are hard problems for the moral 
statistician, and the minds of some of the most 
thoughtful remained in doubt as to the real and final 
value of the special services. But whatever room 
there was for doubt about other people, it soon be- 
came certain that the Sunday-school had been fur- 
nished with two zealous, efficient, and dependable 
apostles in the persons of Bob Peplar and Michael 
Corkell. 

‘If those two men aren't converted, then there 
isn’t any such thing as conversion,’’ said Mrs. Gran- 
ville, nodding her head, and smoothing her dress 
with her hands, as she always did in moments of 
great earnestness. 

‘They're bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance,’’ she continued; ‘‘and, fruits being all the 
Lord asks for, I'm not going to be more particular 
than he. If the people who stand off and denounce 
revivals would only get to work and do half the good 
those two poor, ignorant men are doing, I should have 
a little more patience with them. These critical peo- 
ple make me tired. I say that one good deed of Bob 
Peplar or Michael Corkell is worth ten whole years 
of criticism by these self-constituted judges of human 
life and conduct."’ 

The two rude, unlettered men justified the old 
lady's good opinion, 

All day, at his forge, the blacksmith chanted the 
songs that he had learned at the revival meetings in 
a stentorian voice, keeping time to the tune with the 
clang of his striking hammer. 

‘*No more sweerin’ and coorsin’ and drinkin’ 
around my shop,’’ was an iron law by an iron man, 
His old cronies with whom he had formerly discussed 
religion and abused it now had to take hot shot from 
a protagonist who was never really beaten, and who 
would not have known it if he had been. No matter 
what direction the argument took, he always turned it 
to experience, that irrefragible evidence of Christian 
doctrine. 

‘‘You kin hargue till you're blue hin the faces !'' 
he exclaimed, after the debate had become involved 
in glittering generalities, or seemed likely to go 
against him by sheer logic. ‘‘I knows what I knows! 
Don't this ’ere 'orseshoe know when hit's ‘ot, and 
when hit's ‘it? And don’t Hi? Hi sticks hit hin 
this ‘ere fire, and blows hup the bellows. Don't the 
fire know whin the hair roors hinto hit? And don't 
the shoe know when the fire burns hinto hit, and hit 
gits ‘otter and ‘otter, huntil hit's red ‘ot? And so 
does Hi. Hi tell you God'as put Bob Peplar hinto 
the forge, and flattened ’im on the hanvil, and ‘ee 
knows hit."’ 

It was the same hymn to another tune that the 
pedler sang on his daily round among the farmers 
and their wives. 


‘*Shure an’ I've bin convarted,’’ says he. ‘I’ve 
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It's my juty to bring forth works mate 
for repintance. The Bible says, ‘Let him that sthole 
sthale no more.’ I've sthole. It's not honest that 
Michael Corkeil has been. He's loaded his schkales, 
—the moare shame to him,—an’ he's chated yees out 
of your eye tathe on tin. But he’s done with the 
worruks of darkness,—is Michael Corkell. He's got 
religion. He's been convarted."’ 

There was a fine simplicity about his faith. 
Neither St. Francis of Assisi nor Count Leo Tolstoi 
possessed a more profound conviction of the authority 
of Jesus Christ, nor of the duty of absolute obedience 
to his word. His conception of the religious life had 
come upon his darkened mind like an immediate 
revelation from heaven. The doctrines of patience 
and obedience especially took hold of his imagination, 
his conscience, and his heart. To do what he 
thought he ought to do seemed to cost him as little 
effort as to do what he wanted to do. His quick and 
humorous resistance of the temptation to which he 
was exposed became traditions in Chickoryville. 

One of his old companions, who had not taken the 
pedler's conversion seriously, came to him on _ busi- 
ness one bright Sunday morning, and found the 
pedler smoking a morning pipe over the barn-yard 
gate. Mrs, Corkell was scolding from the kitchen 
door. A fat sow lay wallowing in the mire. The 
chickens were greedily gobbling the corn that Michael 
had just thrown to them. The old horse that Mrs. 
Granville had saved from one of its daily beatings 
was poking his nose out of the window over his 
manger, looking fondly at his quondam cruel driver, 
and occasionally uttering a gentle whinny, as much 
as to say, ‘*Master Michael, | am fat and grateful 
and happy. I’m not thinking of the past. Let it 
bury its dead. 

‘«How are you, Michael?’’ said the visitor, coming 
suddenly upon the meditative pedler. 

‘«The top of the mornin’ to yees,'' Michael replied, 
removing the clay pipe from his lips, the evil of 
smoking which the stern evangelist had been too 
charitable to reproach him with. 

‘‘I’'m moving. Going to take the Corigan house. 
I came over to ask a favor. I want to get you to 
help me move."’ 

‘*Whin?"’ 

‘*To-day.”’ 

‘‘Whisht! I can't do that."’ 

‘Why not?"’ 

‘«I've been convarted."’ 

‘Yes, I know. But I didn’t think being con- 
verted would keep you from doing a good turn toa 
neigh bor."’ 

‘* Don't yees know yure commandments? ‘Remem- 
ber the sabbath day to kape it holy.’ Thim's the 
words of the Lord. You ought to be convarted your 
own self, Andrews."' 

‘*] didn’t come over to be preached to. If you 
won't help me yourself, you can lend me your horse."’ 

‘Nor I can't do that, naythur."’ 

“Why not?” 

‘« Because my horse has been convarted too.’’ 

As Michael uttered these words, he waved his pipe 
in an all-embracing gesture, and continued, ‘‘Ivery- 
thing about the place has bin convarted but the 
missis, the cow, the chickens, and the pig, and 
there's hopes of thim."’ 

Michael the pedler and Bob the _ blacksmith, 
having formerly been cronies in wickedness, since 
their conversion had become companions in righteous- 
ness. The evangelist had insisted on their duty to be 
active workers in the vineyard of their Lord. He 
knew that such natures must be kept employed, and 
so had persuaded them to visit the missions of the 
city to give their testimony, and also to go out into 
the country districts and have religious services in the 
schoolhouses, tasks for which they proved to have 
a sort of genius. The uncompromising bluntness of 
the Englishman and the keen humor of the Irishman 
afforded a striking and even fetching contrast. The 
fact that both of them had good voices for singing, 
and were also easy and interesting speakers, reinforced 
the attraction of their marked and contrasted person- 
alities, and made them welcome everywhere. Before 
long they began to be asked, not only to speak in the 
missions, but aiso in the churches, and their leisure 
hours were thus usefully employed. 

Neither business nor pleasure was ever allowed to 
interfere with their duties. The weather was never 
so bad as to prevent their meeting an appointment, 
and it was this unwonted sense of personal responsi- 
bility that cut short the life of Michael and starred 
the roll of the Chickoryville Sunday-school with the 
name of a martyr. 


got religion. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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LESSON 2. JANUARY 10. THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Matt. 3 : 1-12. (Compare Mark 1 : 1-8; Luke 3: 1-18.) Memory verses: 4-6. 
Golden Text: Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.—Matt. 3 : 2. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 

2 And saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. 

3 For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 

4 And the same John had his raiment of 
camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins; and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

5 Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, 

6 And were baptized of him in Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins. 

7 4 But when he saw many of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he 
said unto them, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And in those days cometh John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of Judza, 
saying, 2 Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 3 For this is he that was 
spoken of through Isaiah the prophet, saying, 

1 The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight. 


4 Now John himself had his raiment of camel's 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins ; 
and his food was locusts and wild honey. 5 
Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, and all the region round about the 
Jordan ; 6 and they were baptized of him in 
the river Jordan, confessing their sins. 7 But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees coming ?to his baptism, he said unto 
them, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you 


COMMON VERSION 


8 Bring forth therefore fruits meet for re- 
pentance : nan 

9 And think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father: for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 

1o And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees: therefore every tree whigh 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 

11 I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance: but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire. 

12 Whose fan és in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but he will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


therefore fruit worthy of * repentance: 9 and 
think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. 10 And even now 
the axe lieth at the root of the trees: every 
tree therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 11 
I indeed baptize you ‘in water unto repent- 
ance : but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not 5 worthy to bear : 
he shall baptize you ‘in the Holy Spirit and 
in fire: 12 whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor ; 
and he will gather his wheat into the garner, 
but the chaff he will burn up with unquench- 
able fire. 


1Isa. xl. 3. 2 Or, for baptism %Or, your repentance 4 Or, with © Gr. sufficient. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





The writer will offer suggestions, each week, 
on how to present the lesson to your class, and 
it is his special purpose to call to your attention 
some of the good things in the rich variety of lesson 
articles in the Times. There will be no attempt, 
however, to refer to all the good things, nor even 
to all the writers, in these pages. 

“ The Lesson Pilot” is for the teacher’s home 


preparation. Never take it into the class. 

















NE of the tsars of Russia wanted a railroad built 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The engi- 
neers brought him a map with a line zigzag- 

ging everywhere. [Begin your class-teaching with 
this incident, from Dr. Goss’s first paragraph; and 
add also, if you think best, the colonel’s conversation 
with the young lieutenant, from the same paragraph. | 

Hundreds of years before that tsar showed his 
engineers the only kind of road he would tolerate, 
the people of Palestine, out from ‘‘ Jerusalem, and 
all Judea, and all the region round about the Jor- 
dan,” were flocking into the wilderness country 
described in Professor Riddle’s comments on ‘* The 
Piace,” to listen curiously to a fiery young man 
who fiung words of warning and condemnation 
in their faces. Take your Bible map, or clip this 
week’s map from the Times, and, with Professor 
Riddle’s help, show your class where this happened. 
To make it more real, show in what direction the 
place of the lesson is from St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow; show, also, just how you and your class would 
reach the ‘‘ wilderness” if you started from your own 
city, traveling to New York, crossing the ocean, pass- 
ing by Gibraltar, through the Mediterranean, to the 
land where Jesus and John lived and worked. Men- 
tion that eight hundred Sunday-school people in 
March and April of this year (1904) are going to take 
that very trip, on their way to a World’s Sunday- 
school Convention in the city of Jerusalem. 

Now get your class interested in this young man 
who was stirring up a nation. Ask his name. Go 
back over the few facts we have of his life, as shown 
in Professor Riddle’s fourth and eighth paragraphs, 
Dr. McLaren’s second and third, Dr. Forbush’s fourth 
sae one Dr. Dunning’s second and third, and 

ean Sanders’s second paragraph. 

It is interesting to learn, from Professor Riddle's 
third paragraph, how Bible scholars calculate the date 
of a person who lived in Bible times. It is done, in 
the case of John the Baptist, by combining a knowl- 
edge of Levitical custom, the statement in Luke 
3: 1, and our knowledge of the time when Tiberius 
Cesar and Augustus began to reign together. 

Get your pupils to express, in their own words, 
their idea of what John the Baptist wanted to accom- 
plish. Was he too ‘‘ rough” in his expressions and 
the way he went at it? When a man discovers a 
dangerous fire in a building, does he stop to choose 
gentle words, and take care lest he offend those he is 
notifying, as he sounds the alarm? Dr. Dunning’s 
opening explains why the Jewish people needed such 
a call, at this time (also Riddle, v. 7). John the Bap- 
tist aroused them,—undoubtedly made some of them 
angry. Mr. Moody used to say, ‘‘If you can geta 
man mad, there’s some hope for him.” The remark- 
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able fitness of the ‘‘ viper” figure is explained by 
Dr. Dunning. 

Professor Sanders asks ‘‘ What did John mean by 
repentance ?"” Get your pupils’ answers to this 
question. Mrs. Bryner’s blackboard suggestion is a 
good one for all grades, and could be used on a sheet 
of paper or a slate in the class. 

What two things may John have meant by his 
statement that ‘‘ God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham”? (Riddle, on verse 9; 
McLaren, third paragraph from the end.) 

The younger pupils, and grown folks too, are not 
likely to be entirely clear what John meant when he 
said that the Coming One (the Messiah) would bap- 
tize ‘‘in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” Why in fire? 
You will find interesting explanations of this by Pro- 
fessor Riddle (verse 11); in Mrs. Howie’s Orientai 
Lesson-Lights ; and in Dr. Dunning’s paragraph on 
‘*The Coming One.” 

Tell the story of the injured fireman on board the 
ocean steamer, who remembered, above all his per- 
sonal suffering, a message for an engineer that meant 
safety to the passengers (Dr. Banks’s last paragraph). 
Are we living in the spirit of constant fidelity to duty 
which John the Baptist had ? 

In Dr. Goss’s second, third, and last paragraphs 
you will find some splendidly practical lessons from 
this lesson,—on the need of confession, the sure re- 
sult of wrong-doing, and the destructiveness of sin, 
not merely for the next world, but now and here in 
this present life. 

Without knowing our Lord Jesus Christ as we to- 
day know him, brave, true John the Baptist gave up 
his life to bring others to Christ. The message of 
salvation is a simple and a gracious one: ‘‘ For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world ; but that the 
world should be saved through him” (John 3: 16, 17). 
Are we, as teachers, letting a single opportunity pass 
to speak this message of personal salvation to one 
who needs it? If there are pupils in our classes who 
have enlisted on Christ’s side, are we training them 
to bring others to Christ? Thetimeis short. There 
are six days before another Sabbath day. How 
many shall we and our pupils have brought to the 
Saviour in those six days ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A man cannot be a voice on earth unless he is 
willing to be an echo of heaven. 


oe 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


INCE the last lesson nearly eighteen years inter- 
vene, spent in quiet subjection at Nazareth by 
Jesus (Luke 2: 51, 52). Probably in the later 

years he worked with his hands for Joseph (Mark 
6: 3,—‘‘ Is not this the carpenter ?”). The Gospels 
are silent about this period, but foolish apocryphal 
legends abound. 

The Place.—The preaching of John the Baptist 
began ‘‘in the wilderness of Judza” (v. 1), a district 
west of the Dead Sea and east of ‘the hill country ” 
(Luke 1 : 65), where he had been born. But he bap- 
tized in the river Jordan (v. 6), so that he moved 
north into the plain of the Jordan. This region also 
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was wild, and may here be included in the ‘‘ wilder- 
ness " here spoken of. Luke states more definitely 
that the word of the Lord came unto him in the wil- 
derness, and that he came ‘ into all the region round 
about the Jordan” (Luke 3: 2, 3). 
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Time.—John probably began to preach at the 
Levitical age of thirty years. As he was six months 
older than Jesus, an approximate date of his birth is 
eager year of Rome 749. His appearance would then 

e about the middle of 779,—that is, A.D. 26, ‘‘ the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar” (Luke 
3 : 1), reckoning from the beginning of the joint reign 
with Augustus (January 1, 765). 

John the Baptist.—Called by Mark ‘‘the baptizer,” 
son of the priest Zacharias and Elisabeth, according 
to a revelation in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
place of his birth is not named, though some think 
** Judah ” (in Luke 1 : 39) means Juttah, a city south 
of Hebron. Most people regard Hebron as the place, 
but tradition has fixed upon Ain-Karim, a village a 
few miles southwest of Jerusalem. He was a Nazi- 
rite, and lived a secluded life until ‘his showing 
unto Israel” (Luke 1: 15, 80). As the forerunner of 
the Messiah, he was the greatest of Old Testament 
prophets (Matt. 11: 11), and declared by Jesus to be 
the ‘‘ Elijah” whose coming was predicted by Mala- 
chi(17: 13). He was imprisoned by Herod Antipas, 
tetrarch of Galilee, for his faithful rebuke, and put 
to death through the scheme of Herodias, the partner 
of Herod in adultery (14 : 1-11) 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Jn those days : Luke gives full historical 
data (see above). About the middle of year of Rome 
779,—that is, A.D. 26. 

Verse 2.—The kingdom of heaven: Here pointing 
to the new rule, or ispensation, from heaven, to be 
introduced by the Messiah. The phrase was grossly 
misunderstood by the Jews, and our Lord sets forth 
its true meaning. Nowadays it is often taken as 




































LESSON FOR JANUARY 10 


equivalent to the church, but its signification is some- 
what wider (comp. Matt. 13). 

Verse 3.—Through Isaiah the prophet: Isaiah 

40:3. Cited by Mark and Luke also, the former 
refacing it with a passage from Malachi, and the 
atter quoting more of this prophecy. 

Verse 4.—His food was locusts and wild honey: 
Locusts were often eaten by the poorer classes in 
Palestine, and wild honey was abundant. Hence 
the terms should be taken literally, though fanciful 
interpretations have been given. 

Verse 5.—The region round about the Jordan: On 
both sides of the river, including northern Judza and 
Perea (beyond Jordan). Some of John’s disciples 
were Galileans (John 1), so that southern Galilee may 
be included. During this period the Baptist seems 
to have been on the eastern side of the river (comp. 
John 1: 28, and next lesson). 

Verse 7.—Z7he Pharisees and Sadducees : The two 
great religious and political parties among the Jews, 
—the former, the conservative, strictly orthodox, 
party ; the latter liberal and rationalistic. Both 
were worldly, though in different ways, and our 
Lord warns against both (Matt. 16 : 6). The former 
were anti-Roman in politics; the latter, though less 
numerous, had large wealth, and included some of 
the high-priestly family. 

Verse 9.—God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham: The on reference is 
to the miraculous power of God. But a warning is 
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implied ; namely, that God could confer the cove- 
nant blessings, which the Jews expected as natural 
children of Abraham, upon any others (Gentiles) 
whom he might choose as the spiritual children. of 
Abraham. 

Verse 11.—/n the Holy Spirit and in fire: The 
American Revised Version renders the preposition 
literally, where it occurs in connection with baptism, 
putting ‘‘ with” in the margin. Where no preposi- 
tion occurs (Luke 3 : 16; Mark 1: 8, in many manu- 
scripts; Acts 1:5), ‘‘ with” is retained. The main 
question here is whether ‘ fire” refers to the fire of 
punishment, in contrast with the baptism in the Holy 
Spirit, or to an effect of that baptism, fire being un- 
derstood as a purifier. The former view is favored 
by the context (vs. 10, 12); the latter, by the fact 
that the preposition is not repeated in the Greek. 
Either view yields a proper sense, but there is no 
warrant for referring ‘‘ fire’’ to a second baptism of 
Christians,—a view which leads to fanaticism. 

Verse 12,— Fan; A winnowing shovel, usually 
wooden, from which the grain was thrown after 
threshing, that the wind might separate the wheat 
and the chaff. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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New things at hand call for new thoughts in the 
heart. 
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The New Elijah 


By Alexander 


ONTRAST Matthew's vague ‘in those days,” 
which bridges nearly thirty years, with Luke’s 
careful accumulation of dates and data, in- 

tended to set the mission of Jesus in its place in the 
history of the world. Inthe former we may say that 
we hear the characteristic Jewish note of indifference 
to what was going on outside the limits of Judaism, 
and in the latter the new spirit is at work, which 
sees in Jesus one who has to do with the world and 
with whom the world has to do. 

The stern figure of 2 strides on to the stage 
without introduction. Matthew tells nothing of his 
birth or relationship with Jesus or previous life. But 
for Luke we should not have known that the wilderness 
of Judea had been his lonely home for long years be- 
fore he ‘‘came preaching.” That desolate region, 
much of which is savage barrenness showing more 
savage in the blinding blaze, was a strange place to 
begin his workin. Usually a prophet goes to the peo- 
ple, here the people strcam out to the prophet. he 
fame of his living in that wild land, and of his asceti- 
cism, reached the ears and caught the imaginations 
of the masses, and very probably their coming to 
gaze gave him the first impulse to speak. In verses 
1-6 we have a condensed account of the man, his 
message, and its effects, the latter portion of which 
is afterwards expanded in two parts, verses 7-10 ex- 
pandimg ‘‘ Repent ye,” and verses 11, 12, expanding 
and explaining ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

As to the first part, it is noteworthy that the essen- 
tial contents of his message are stated first, and his 
place in the process of revelation clearly marked 
out, while his peculiarities of garb and manner of 
life are putsecond. Vivid painting of great men’s ex- 
terior is fashionable now, and the defects (?) of the 
Gospels in that matter gives opportunity for many 
legends in old days, and for many realistic sermons 
and ‘Lives of Christ” now, but perhaps it is more 
important to know what John said than what he wore 
or ace. No doubt his costume was partly copied 
from Elijah’s, as we learn that other prophets like- 
wise had worn ‘‘ rough garments,” and he may have 
had the intention of asserting that he came “in the 
spirit and power of Elias,” but more | gremge both 
dress and diet were consequences of his place of 
abode, and that was chosen that in the grim loneli- 
ness he might shake himself clear of a sinful world, 
and cling to the God who had so long been silent, 
and yet had, in his very last utterances (in Malachi), 
promised a sudden coming. The man who is to 
preach repentance with power must be clear of all 
suspicion of hankering after silken raiment and liv- 
ing delicately. 

The force of his twofold message of repentance, 
and of the nearness of the kingdom, will have to be 
considered in the later part of the lesson, but for 
the present we may note the quotation from Isaiah, 
which is common to all three evangelists. Mark 
combines it with a quotation from Malachi as to the 
messenger to be sent to ag, ve ‘*thy way before 
thee,”’ and Luke extends the quotation over several 
verses. The abrupt introduction in Isaiah of the 
voice heard crying, is like the abrupt introduction in 
the Gospel of John. Isaiah’s mention of ‘‘ a voice,” 
with no mention of speaker, had moved John in his 
deep humility, and led him to give as his only an- 
swer to the question as to who he was, ‘‘I am a 
voice,” nothing more. No man can be a true herald 
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of Jesus who tries to make nimself more than that. 

Isaiah’s ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” and 

= ‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
and,” mean precisely the same thing. 

The full significance of the call to repentance is 
drawn out in verses 7-10. Notonly the *‘ multitudes” 
came, but the movement had affected two most un- 
likely parties,—the Pharisees, formal religionists, who 
had hidden God's revelation and blinded themselves 
with gray cobwebs of tradition; and Sadducees, skep- 
tical and worldly. If they had come, being genu- 
inely repentant, they would have been welcomed; but 
ey saw in them subtlety, poison, and stings, and 

e told them what they were. Very rude and disre- 
spectful to high ecclesiastics and ‘influential per- 
sonages,” but the preacher of repentance needs a 
clear insight into character and a fearless tongue. 
To show an astonished man his true self may not 
repel, but attract him. At all events, it is the only 
way to bring him to repent, and it is not to be called 
vituperation or rudeness. It is kindness. But there 
must be no tone of scolding nor accent of superiority 
in it, or it will only alienate. 

John was astonished, as he might well be, at such 
people’s coming to him, and his question to them 
throws much light on both his conception of the king- 
dom and on what he meant by repentance. ‘' The 
wrath to come” is part of the kingdom that is at 
hand, and the way to escape from it is repentance. 
That was not all his conception of the kingdom, as 
verses 11 and 12 show, but it was an essential part 
of it. 

No doubt he had brooded over the last words of the 
Old Testament, where he had found the prediction 
of a forerunner, and of God’s coming to ‘‘ smite the 
earth with a curse;’’ and no doubt in his solitude he 
had pondered with a burning heart over Israel’s sins 
until he had come to be sure, by God’s own inspira- 
tion, that that ‘‘ coming day of the Lord”’ must, first 
of all, be darkness, and not light. The same aspect 
of it is prominent in the image of the ax lying at the 
root of the trees, as if flung down there by the wood- 
man, who will, in a moment, take it up, and swing it 
for a mighty stroke. The wood of a fruit-tree is 
worthless as timber. If it does not bear fruit, it is 
fit only for fuel. John was right in thinking that the 
coming of the kingdom meant judgment and destruc- 
tion, and in seeing that an unrepentant Israel would 
be felled and consumed by the coming of the Messiah. 
Christ’s second coming will have the same double 
aspect as his first, being full salvation to his lovers, 
and ruin to them who love him not. 

‘‘Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance.” Re- 

entance includes sorrow for sin, and a change of the 
inmost naturein regard to it. Its only proof is the 
giving up of the evil things. And such abandon- 
ment will come in practice from repentance as natu- 
rally as fruit grows on atree. To preach reforma- 
tion of manners without preaching ‘‘ repentance 
toward God” is futile. The only way to lead men to 
forsake evil is to convince them of their own sin and 
of God’s love. 

The popular belief was that the coming of the king- 
dom of Messiah would raise all Jews as such, what- 
ever their characters, to dominion and glory. John 
struck at that delusion by his teaching of ‘‘ the 
wrath,” and of the felled tree; but he further shat- 
tered it by plain, rough words. ‘‘ These stones” are, 
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perhaps, the shingle on the river’s bank, or possibly, 
as Bengel suggests, the memorial stones erected by 
Joshua close to the ford. There gleams in the words 
a faint hint of the admission of the Gentiles to the 
privileges of the kingdom, and a foreshadowing of 
the apostolic teaching that the true seed of Abraham 
is ‘‘ they who are of faith.” 

Verses 11, 12, fill out John’s conception of the com- 
ing kingdom by the grand outline figure of the King. 
The discriminating and destructive consequences of 
his coming are still very prominent, but the fiery 
cleansing and inspiration which he effects are set in 
the foreground. We note John’s humility and clear 
sight of his own limited, subordinate office, and re- 
member how beautifully he refused to be tempted 
either by foe, or by disciples eager for his honor, to 
advance one step beyond it. His baptism was ex- 
ternal, cold, symbolical. The coming One was toim- 
merse men in that fiery Spirit which would burn the 
evil and the dross out, and make them ardent and 
pure. That was to be the great work he would do 
on those who yielded themselves to him. But the 
discriminating work would still goon. That coming 
One was to ‘‘ fling fire on earth,” but there are to be 
two kinds of fire, and it is our destiny either to be 
baptized into the fire which cleanses and illuminates, 
or to be flung into the fire which consumes. 

The men who yield themselves to Jesus are 
‘*wheat,” the men who do not are ‘:chaff.” He came 
to Israel winnowing, and he will come again the sec- 
ond time, with his fan in his hand, to separate the 
rootless, useless, dead chaff from the wheat. Have 
I been baptized in the fire which is the Holy Spirit ? 
nt stand the rush of air from that winnowing 

an? 
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That which will not be cleansed with the grain 
will be consumed with the stubble. 
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! Oriental Lesson-Lights 


—----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 





** T INDEED Baptize you 1n Water.” —It was with 
no little surprise that I observed for the first 
time persons carrying platters full of grain, 

and approaching the spring on the morning of the 

first day of the year, and addressing it thus: ‘I 

wish thee a good morning, O thou fountain! May the 

life of my father, brother, and loved ones flow as 
long and as smoothly as thy flowing spring.” And 
with this the offering of cereals was cast into the 

water. Compare Numbers 21: 17. 

If this be not worship, it is a shadow or trace of it. 
Water always did, and does now, occupy a most im- 
portant place in the religions of the East, and not the 
least among its virtues is that of cleansing, for which 
it was also worshiped. 

Five times in the twenty-four hours a Muhamma- 
dan must use water in the performance of his reli- 
gious duties. In the country twice a year, and in 
the city once a month, the officials of certain Oriental 
Christian sects visit the homes of their co-religion- 
ists, and sprinkle them with holy water (that is, 
water over which prayers have been said), with a 
view to induce hod and banish evil. The inference 
is hardly avoidable that both the Baptist and those 
who were baptized of him in Jordan believed in the 
mystical or mysterious cleansing power of water. 

‘*He SHALL BapTizE you IN THE HOLy Spirit AND 
IN Fire.”—The other day a neighbor was handling a 
piece of old material, and ended by putting it in the 
fire, with the result that part of it was burned up and 
disappeared in smoke and ashes, while the other part 
was taken up in the shape of a little lump of pure 
silver. The material had been an old garment of a 
deceased priest, and a silver thread had been woven 
into the fabric; and it seemed as if fire alone could 
rid the silver from the other material, which had be- 
come worn out and useless. 

John recognized that his ministry and application 
of water effected or symbolized cleansing oF the sur- 
face ; but Christ’s ministry and application of the 
Holy Spirit would purify and refine the ‘ solid” 
through and through. 

Ancient Orientals burned the bodies of the dead 
with fire, in order to purify them, and held that sac- 
rifices were offered upon fire to burn away what was 
gross in them, so that they might reach the gods 
etherealized,—in fact, spiritualized. The iniquity of 
Isaiah was ‘‘taken away,” and his sin purged by 
the application of fire (Isa. 6: 7, comp. Isa. 4: 4). 

Paul was an Oriental like John, and a study of his 
use of the word ‘‘ fire” in 1 Corinthians 3: 13 aids 
much in the study of its use by John here. 

Once I watched a man treading grapes in a wine- 
press, and remarked that he might be a little more 
particular and clean in the management of the flow- 
ing juice ; but his dogmatic answer was in the words 
of the proverb, ‘‘// nar tetdhir kul shai” (‘* Fire 
SS, everything "h for he intended to boil the 
iquid many hours. Water cleanseth, but fire puri. 
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fieth ; and the ministry of the latter is superior to the 
former, and is final. 


SHWwWErIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


AKE his paths straight (v. 3). Two of life’s 
noblest occupations are those of the ‘‘ path- 
finder’ and the ‘‘road-builder.” To discover 

a route through an impenetrable wilderness, and to 
construct a highway of granite rocks or steel rails for 
commerce and for travel,—both are very great, But 
it is still grander to break through a wilderness of 
superstitions and mysteries, and lay a straight and 
broad highway to God. Abraham and Moses were 
road-builders in this sense, and so was John the Bap- 
tist. He opened the path over which Jesus walked, 
and which he widened to a great world highway up 
toheaven. And he broke it ‘‘ straight.” Nocrooked, 
winding, sinuous, serpentine paths for him, He be- 
lieved that men must go to God as the crow flies, or 
not at all. One of the tsars of Russia wanted a rail- 
road constructed from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
The engineers brought him a map with a line zig- 
zagging everywhere. ‘‘Why have you made it 
crooked ?"’ he asked. ‘‘ Tc avoid hills and valleys,” 
they replied. ‘‘ Build it this way,” he said, laying a 
rule across the map and drawing a pencil along its 
edge. That is the way to build the pathway of a 
man’s life. Make it straight, my boy! A few months 
ago a young lieutenant in the regular army asked an 
old colonel for the hand of his daughter. ‘‘I must 
look up your record first,” he replied. In two weeks 
he summoned the anxious soldier, and he said to 
him, ‘‘I’ve traced your career from your cradle, and 
there isn’t a crook in your trail; take her, and God 
bless you!” 

Confessing their sins (vy. 6). Let me put my 
whole life experience into this oft-repeated plea: if 
you have done wrong, acknowledge it. Make it the 
invariable and inflexible habit of your daily existence 
to ‘‘ back down” frankly, and to confess openly every 
sin that you commit. ‘* An open confession is good 
for the soul.” There isn't a meaner and more con- 
temptible type of character in the world than the 
man who never acknowledges a fault. At first the 
trouble is obstinacy, but at last it becomes pride. I 
doubt if any friendship can ever be what it was 
before, if a wrong has been done which has never 
been acknowledged. The most forgiving nature in 
the world still bears the scar of it. All the circum- 
locutions by which these wrongs are admitted and 
atoned for ‘‘don’t go.” They are weak and pitiful 
evasions. A square back-down, a flat-footed, humble 
acknowledgment, is the one only honorable amend- 
ment. This is a psychological law. You might as 
well try to right a wrong without confessing your 
fault as to get a check cashed without acknowledging 
your signature. 

And even now the axe lieth at the root of the trees 
(v. 10). Every tree is born with an ax fying at its 
root; and so is every lie, and theft, and crime, and 
sin of any kind. Its destroyer comes into being with 
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its existence. You do not see that ax, but it is lying, 
bright-edged and keen, right at the root of every one 
of your vices,—only waiting. The punishment of 
your sin is not something that has to be imported 
from the outside. It is hidden in the inside of that 
pleasant vice, as the serpent was in Cleopatra's box 
of figs. The hangman's noose is involved in the 
blow of the assassin, as rust is involved iniron. If 
we would only stop a moment before we indulge in 
the lust, and look for the fatal ax at its root! No 
man can escape the punishment of his sin, any more 
than a substance can escape its attributes, or an 
event its consequences, or a tree its fruits. 

Vi hose fan ts in his hand (vy. 12). If that isn'ta 
sublime and solemn picture, what is? Do you see 
it? God standing at’ the door whence we human 
grains of wheat and chaff are issuing from the flails 
of the threshers, a winnowing fan in his hand, and 
separating the one from the other. Our trouble is a 
lack of imagination. We cannot form these stupen- 
dous moral pictures. If a man could keep that con- 
ception before his mind, I reckon it would sober him. 
This whole world is a threshing-floor where God is 
winnowing out his wheat from the chaff. They 
asked Little Bill if he didn’t want to go and spend 
the summer on a farm. ‘‘ Not much,” he said; ‘‘I 
hear they have threshing-machines on farms, and it’s 
bad enough to have it done by hand.” Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, it’s done by hand and machine 
both on this big farm of the great Winnower. I feel, 
a good deal of the time, as if I was just coming out 
of the jaws of a modern thresher, all torn up,—don’t 
‘you? And I feel the sifting process too. It’s a daily 
agony to go sliding through the meshes, while other 
and fitter men are being picked out for better jobs, 
and greater honors, and nobler responsibilities. 
Sifted? Winnowed? I should think so! You'll find 
out before you are through! 

He will gather his wheat into the garner, but 
the chaff he will burn up with unguenchable fire 
(v. 12). I'll let any one who wants to, interpret the 
results of evil in the other world. I'll stop on the 
threshold, and tell you what I know of this. I know 
that even here the wheat is gathered into the garner 
and the chaff is burned with fire. The garner isn’t a 
nice little bin on Easy Street. Oh, no! It’s the 
places of trust, of labor, of responsibility, where 
character counts. And the fire isn’t always (although 
it is terribly often) low, consuming vices, and poverty, 
and prison, and public dishonor. Sometimes it is 
only a secret gnawing of one’s own conscience,—the 
sense of unworthiness, self-contempt. But, however 
it comes about, even here in this present world God 
is husbanding every virtue that men develop, and 
destroying every vice. It takes time to accomplish 
his plans, but they are forever going forward. Wheat 
is wheat, and chaff is chaff. Preservation is the 
destiny of one, and destruction the doom of the other. 
Sometimes they seem inextricably mixed and hope- 
lessly confused; but this is only when they are flying 
together in the wind of the winnower’s fan. Ina 
few moments or days or years the wheat is in the 
bin and the chaff is in the fire. 
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When the heart is furrowed by repentance it will 
bear fruits of righteousness. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


How Sorry Are You? 


EPENT (Golden Text). A man came to me the 
R other evening in great trouble. He told me a 
very bitter story. He has a lovely wife and 
two children, but he had got into the habit of drink- 
ing strong drink, and for a long time he has done 
nothing to support them. They have had to get 
along the best way they could, and that was hard 
enough. God had sent some arrow to the man’s 
heart, and he was so miserable that he had come to 
see me about it. I sat quiet, and let him talk until he 
had told me his sad story. He ended up by saying : 
‘*T cannot tell you how sorry I am that I have acted 
in this way. I have no words to explain the anguish 
of my heart that I have sinned so against God and 
my wife and my children.”” I looked at him a mo- 
ment, and said quietly: ‘‘ Are you sorry enough that, 
by the help of God, you will never taste another drop 
of strong drink? For, after all, that is the only kind 
of sorrow that will do you or your family any good.” 
It seemed like a new thought to him, but after a mo- 
ment he leaped to his feet, and gave me his hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ By God's help, I will!” The only re- 
pentance that is any good is one that makes us turn 
about and cease to do evil, and begin to de well. 


** Ask My Boss”’ 

Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of rehen ‘ance 
(v. 8). A minister of Washington, D.C., wzs walking 
along the street one day, when he was actusie: by a 
. 


colored boy. ‘*‘ Howdy do, Mr. Wells?" ‘* How do 
you do, sir?” ‘Don't you know me? I heard you 
preach at the Reform School.’”’ ‘‘ Were there any 
other colored boys there?” ‘‘ Yas, sah; 'bout two 
hundred and fifty.” ‘* No, I don’t remember you; 
but I am glad you remember me, and maybe you 
remember my text.” ‘‘ Yas, sah; it was ‘ What 
shall I do with Jesus which is called Christ ?’” 
‘* Well, what did you do with him?” ‘I took him, 
sah.” ‘* You did? And are you a Christian?” 
‘*Ask my boss.” ‘*Who is your boss?” ‘ Mr, 
Beale, up here on the avenue.” Mr. Wells found 
Mr. Beale’s store, and said to him, ‘‘ Do you know a 
boy named Jim?” ‘Yes, sir; he works for me.” 
‘*What sort of a boy is he?” ‘* The best I ever had 
in my employ.” ‘‘ He says he thinks he is a Chris- 
tian." ‘' Well, the way he acts, I believe he is.” 
Happy is the boy who, when he is challenged as to 
Mex Christianity, can confidently say, ‘‘Ask my 
08s.” 


The Tree of Life 


every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good 
Sruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire(v.10). A 
missionary says: ‘‘ I have a picture in mind, a figure 
of Christianity—not in dead stone, but in living 
nature. I find it in an account of a mysterious tree 
in the old city of Canton, China. It grows on the 
ruins of an ancient pagoda, and is green all the year 
around. From what source it draws its vigorous and 
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beautiful life is something of a mystery. Others 
turn sere and yellow, but these seem never to fade. 
On the crumbling dé6r7s of that old, decaying pagoda 
the tree waves aloft its green branches like another 
angel of the resurrection, proclaiming its indepen- 
dence and defiance of the whole empire of death. 
This is God's prophecy in a figure. On the ruins of 
these doomed religions there has been planted the 
tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations, and which beareth its fruit in all seasons.” 
And so in our own hearts, when we, by sincere re- 
pentance, cut down every tree of wicked passion and 
evil habit, and surrender our hearts to Christ, he will 
cause the tree of life to grow and bloom and bear fruit 
in their stead. 


Taking Christ in with Us 

He that cometh after me is mightier than I (v.11). 
Some one has compared life to a coach, of which 
Time is the horse, and Judgment the driver. The 
changeful journey of human life comprises many 
moral stages. At one time the horses have thrown 
off control. Judgment has lost its hold upon the 
reins, and Passion holds them in her lawless grasp. 
Peril menaces the hapless passengers. A crowd of 
grim pursuers named Wickedness are trying to leap 
on and make the journey with him, and to turn the 
horse’s head into that dismal path which ‘‘ is the way 
to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” 
There is one, says this writer, who you must take 
with you in the drive of life, or your journey will end 
in darkness and gloom. That one 1s Christ. He 
follows you with the glorious gospel of salvation, and 
often lays his gentle and restraining hand upon the 
neck of your too eager steed. He says, ‘‘ This drive 
of life began in sin, and must end in ruin, unless 
you let me come and sit beside you.” We often 
exhort people to come to Christ, but Christ is con- 
stantly coming to us, and he is the Mighty One, the 
Friend above all others, and if we will permit him, he 
will make the journey of life with us, driving away 
our darkness, and holding the steeds of our nature 
steady in their course. 


True Heroism 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight (v.3). A worker in a sailors’ mission 
recently related this story of heroism. One winter 
night a fireman on one of the ocean steamers stum- 
bled in the darkness down into an open hatchway. 
He fell to the hold, broke his leg, and received other 
injuries. His outcry brought a group of stevedores 
to his help, and they were excitedly discussing what 
to do for him, when it became evident that he was 
trying to speak. ‘‘ Be quiet, boys,” said one of the 
men ; ‘‘ maybe Jake’s wanting to send a word home.” 
But it was not of home poor Jake was thinking, even 
in that moment of agonizing pain. ‘‘ Tell the fifth 
engineer to look after the boiler!” he whispered. 
What a splendid illustration of fidelity and courage! 
It was the same sort of fidelity that inspired John 
the Baptist, in the face of every opposition and 
danger, to loyally prepare the way for Jesus, and is 
a good story to suggest to each one of us the fidelity 
with which we should open the way for Christ into 
the hearts of our friends and neighbors. 

New York City, 
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He cannot mend his character who cannot change 
his mind, 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title for the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. Of whom does our lesson speak? How 
was John clothed ? What did he eat ? Where 

was it that he preached ? Who came to hear him ? 
Whom did John baptize? What did he say to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees when he saw them at his 
meetings ? Who did he say was to come after him 
who was mightier than he? How was this one to 
baptize those who heard him? What does John 
mean by ‘‘the wheat”? What does he mean by 
‘*the chaff "’ ? 

What is the first word of John’s message ? Repent. 
Put that on the board, Now draw out what it is to 
repent. It means more than merely to be sorry for 
one’s sins, It means that we are to be sorry for them, 
and are to stop sinning. 


‘** Repentance is to leave the sins we loved before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve by doing so no 
more,’’ 


Have the school repeat this several times. Yes, 
that is the first duty of all, not only in John's time, 
but in ours. as well. Put down the words For the 
Past. What else did John bid the people do? Pre- 
pare. Put down that word. Prepare for what, in 
their case? For the coming of the Messiah. In our 
case, for what are we to prepare? For our future 
lives, so that they may be better than our past has 
been. Why do we send all our children to school ? 
So that they may prepare for lives of usefulness. 































LESSON FOR JANUARY 10 


Why do men gotocollege ?_ So as to prepare for life. 
Why do we build great battle ships? So as ‘in time 
of peace to prepare for war.” Is the map who makes 
no preparation for the future wise, or foolish ?_ What 
do we mean when we say, ‘‘ Make hay while the sun 
shines,” and ‘‘ Prepare for arainy day”? Now put 
down the words For the Future. How may we do 
this? By taking God for our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus for our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit for our 
guide. Is there any other preparation for the future 
better than this? Have you made this preparation ? 





REPENT 
OF THE PAST 


PREPARE 
FOR THE FUTURE 











New Yor« CITY. 


There are no wildernesses to the man who walks 
with God. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’’) 


‘*On Jordan's bank the Baptist’'s 
cry." 

‘* A voice by Jordan's shore."’ 

‘Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?”’ 


Psalm 5 : 3-8. 
24-7, 7: 4-3.) 
I. 


Psalm 9: 5-1 


wn 


‘‘ Jesus calls us o'er the tumult."’ (10: 3-8. 14: 5-11.) 
‘*Oh, worship the King all-glorious Psalm 50: 16-21. 
above.” (66: 1-13. 105: 8-14.) 
“ra my soul, the mercy p.aim 95 : I-11. 
seat. : : 
‘*Stand up, my soul ; shake off thy (130: 1-4. 190: 7-9.) 
fears." Psalm 75 : 4-10. 
‘* Oh for a closer walk with God."’ (104: 2-7. 154: 448.) 
“ 


The voice of conviction in the desert is mightier 
than the echo of concurrence in the city. 


GRADED 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Kind of Preaching that Brings a Revival 


1. Preaching by a Spirit-filled, Self-denying Man : 
(1.) A SPIRIT-FILLED MAN. 
In those days cometh John the Baptist (1). 
He shall be filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 1 : 15). 
He was the lamp... burneth and shineth (John 5 : 35). 
(2.) A SELF-DENYING MAN. 
Camel's hair,... leathern girdle ;... locusts (4). 
A man clothed in soft raiment? (Matt. 11: 8.) 
Be not anxious. . . what ye shall eat (Matt. 6: 25). 
The secret. . . to be filled and... hungry (Phil. 4 : 11-13). 
a. Preaching upon Authority of Scripture : 
Spoken of through Isaiah the prophet (3, 4). 
He opened the book. . . scripture been fulfilled (Luke 4 : 17-21). 
To him bear all the prophets witness (Acts 10 : 43). 
Nothing but... the prophets and Moses (Acts 26: 22). 
3- Preaching Repentance from Sin: 
Repent ye; for the kingdom... is at hand (2). 
Bring forth... fruit worthy of repentance (8). 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 
Break off thy sins by righteousness (Dan. 4 : 27). 
Repent ye therefore, and turn (Acts 3 : 19). 
4- Preaching without Fear : 
Pharisees and Sadducees,... offsprizg of vipers (7). 
Said unto Herod, It is not lawful (Mark 6 : 18). 
Be not afraid of them (Matt. ro: 28), 
Be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6: 10). 
5- Preaching Christ : 
Cometh after me... mightier than I (11). 
Not the light, but came. . . witness (John 1 : 6-8). 
Behold, the Lamb of God, .. . taketh away... sin (John 1: 29), 
Not to know anything, . . . save Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 2: 2), 
6. Preaching the Holy Spirit : 
Baptize you in the Holy Spirit (11). 
Another Comforter. . . the Spirit of truth (John 14 : 16, 17). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son (Gal. 4 : 6). 
7. Preaching of Wrath to Come: 
The chaff he will burn up (12). 
Who can abide the day of his coming? (Mal. 3: 2, 3.) 
As the tongue of fire devoureth (Isa. 5 : 24). 
Shall go away into eternal punishment (Matt. 25 : 46). 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought. Jesus, the Great 
Teaching, Preaching, Healing. 
Lesson Plan. Importance of Messengers and Mes- 
sages. John Baptist, the Messenger of Jesus, 
Preaches this Message, “Repent ye, for the 

Kingdom of Heaven is at Hand.” 


Helper. 


INTRODUCTION. 

(Show a telegram.) What isthis? Yes, a telegram 
or message. Did one ever come to your house? 
Who brought it? The messenger boy, and you knew 
him by his uniform. Such messages are often short, 
but very important. Before there was any telegraph 
or telephone, messages were carried by men who 
were swift runners, or who rode fast horses. Paul 
Revere shouted his message while on horseback. 
Do you remember the swift runner who carried mes- 
sages to David about Absalom? In story-books such 
messengers are sometimes called heralds. 


REVIEW AND LESSON. 


A great many years ago, in a country far away, a 
strange-looking messenger appeared. His name 
was John the Baptist, and he was a cousin of Jesus, 
and almost the same age, only six months older. 
Their mothers, Mary and Elisabeth, were cousins, 
and good friends, but they lived too far apart to 
visit very often. While Jesus helped his father in 
the carpenter shop at Nazareth, Jobn lived a hun- 
dred miles away, in the hill country of Judza. The 
Bible tells us how both these boys grew wiser and 
better (Luke 1:80; 2: 52). John was a strange 
boy, who loved to wander alone in the woods or 
among the rocks. Eighteen years had passed since 
Jesus first went with his parents to Jerusalem, where 
he talked with the wise men and teachers in the 
temple. How old was he then? Yes, twelve ; and 
now he was thirty, and so was John. John loved 


more and more to be alone among the rocks in the 
Sometimes he lived on the locusts and 


wilderness. 


wild honey which he found there. His clothes were 
strange, too, for they were made of camel's hair, soft 
and warm, and he wore a leather girdle or belt. No 
wonder people looked at him when he came back 
from the wilderness... Sometimes he went to the 
banks of the Jordan river and began preaching. 
Crowds gathered to hear him, this strange messen- 
ger. The prophet had said, ‘‘ Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face. The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord,” 
etc. Sometimes John said, ‘‘ Another is coming 
soon, whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” He 
meant Jesus, and he wanted the people: to be ready 
for him, so he said over and over, ‘* Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Only ten short 
words in the message, but they meant so much. 
Just as mother wants the house clean and tidy when 
company is expected, so John wanted the people to 
be ready for Jesus. What did he mean by repent ? 
John knew that many of his hearers had been doing 
wrong things, and he wanted them to stop. 

(The following explanation is adapted from sug- 
gestions given years ago in Mrs. Kennedy’s Quar- 
terly.) How many letters in—Repent? Six. 
Make six O's as below, then fill out the words. First 
of all, Repent means to be sorry, but that is not all. 
It is only half. Repent means also Todoso no more. 





““REPENT” 





SORRY 
TO 

DO 

SO 

NO 
MORE 


Oo0000 











Why did John say, ‘‘Repent, the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand”? That was the kingdom God 
had promised to David, which should last forever. 
Many believed John’s message, confessed their sins, 
and were baptized in the Jordan. 

Some rich and proud people, called Pharisees and 
Sadducees, came to the baptism. John knew they 
were not sorry for their sins, and did not care for his 
message. They thought that because they were 
Jews and children of Abraham they were safe. John 
told them that just as trees are known by the fruit 
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they bear, so their lives would be known by their 
deeds, andthat they neededtorepent. He told them 
that trees which bore no fruit were cut down with 
the ax and cast into the fire. He told them, too, that 
the King who was coming was much greater than he, 
so all should be ready to receive him. Whom did he 
mean? Yes, Jesus, the great helper, who would soon 
be teaching, preaching, and healing. He was the 
King who should rule forever. In the Lord’s Prayer 
we often say, ‘‘ Thine is the kingdom . . . forever.” 
He is the same King to-day, and wants to rule in all 
our hearts. 


‘* Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for thee.’’ 
If we have love of sin in our hearts, we cannot have 


love of Jesus too, What shall we do? Let us obey 
arene message, ‘‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of 


eaven is at hand.” Does Jesus want = in his 
kingdom? He said: ‘‘ Let the little children come 
. . . for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Sing: 


‘* Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour king, 
Who has said, ‘ Let little children come ; 
For of such,’ said he, ‘ shall my kingdom be,’— 
Kingdom of the ransomed, gathered home.’’ 
(Little Branches, No. 2.) 


Let all who wish to belong to his kingdom pray : 
‘‘ Dear Lord Jesus, take away allsin. Help me tore- 


pent, and let thy kingdom come in my heart. Amen.” 
Peoria, ILL. 
% 
Severity to self ts a sign of sincerity to others. 
<_0 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
Il. The Preaching of John the Baptist 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions vaiuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FTER opening in the usual way, call for the 
reading of the first chapter of the class ‘‘ Diary 
of Our Journey to Palestine,” and then of the 

class ‘‘ Life of Christ.” The scenes shown in the pic- 
tures of last Sunday are now to be re-examined as a 
test of the accuracy of these writings. Now call for 
the topics which were given out for special report. 
The class secretary records, and will read next Sun- 
day, the names and subjects of those who are and 
are not prepared, 

Distribute five-cent note-books, with stiff covers, 
upon the outside of each of which a pupil’s name 
has been written. Save space for a picture to be 
pasted upon every other page. The pupils may do 
this at home, or, if you are afraid they will forget to 
bring back the books each week, you can have white 
paste ready, and let them do it after the session. 

The pupils having briefly recorded with pencils 
(from a class box of pencils) the facts of the special 
reports, you now turn to your blackboard, or big 
sheet of manila paper, and ask them to imitate you 
while you draw as follows: 





ORDER OF DRAWING 


The cross, the two lines of equal length. The 
purpose is to place the birth of Jesus in history in a 
memorable way. The A stands for Abraham,—born 
1,996 years, some say, before Christ. We live almost 
as long after. Next, the D and the C, a little more 
than halfway down, and equidistant from the cross: 
David as long before Christ as the Crusades were 
after him. Next, M and Am and L. Moses and 
Luther are equally far apart,—a little over half the 
distance that bisects the lower half of the line. Am 
is for the discovery of America, just after Luther’s 
birth, and S for the birth of Shakespeare, a century 
later. The Band M which bisect the upper halves 
are for Booddha and Muhammad, the world’s two 
other great religious teachers, who stand thus im- 
pressively in the shadow of the cross five centuries 
away. 

The review and the sketch have placed Jesus as a 
real character in history. Now turn to the new travel 
study. There is less confusion if pencil work and 
illustrations divide the time, and the scholar turns 
from one to the other only once. The two visits to- 
day may be to the wilderness of John and Elijah and 
to a baptizing, or another scene at the Jordan; or 
failing either of these, an artist’s picture of John the 
Baptist. The questions will bring out his isolated, 
hermit, and almost bandit, boyhood; his wild com- 
rades; his strange garb (the fruit of the hunt; the 
brave career of his a Elijah in similar scenes; 
the nature of his thoughts; his patriotism; the fact 
that he was the last of the prophets; the fact that he 
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was Jesus’ boyhood hero,—brave, fiery, 
intolerant; the fact that he was the first 
devotee of Jesus; his message and re- 
ception; his courage before Pharisees, 
multitudes, and kings. Make the schol- 
ars question whether Jesus was the kind 
of Messiah for whom John wanted to 
prepare the way (see especially vs. 10 
and 12), and tell what sins he would 
rebuke in America and in young people 


to-day. They might compare him with | 


a modern Elijah or two. The lesson 
will come that young people need a re- 
entance that is not namby-pamby and 
achrymose, but that suggested by 
Thomas Hughes's ringing hymn on 
soT ruth 7" 


** Do thine own battle in our hearts, 
And stay the falsehood there,’’ 


an athletic, active fight against sin in- 
side and outside. ‘ 

Now give out for report next week 
the best questions from the pupils’ quar- 
terly and others, such as: 

John Knox was a modern John the 
Baptist. Tell us of scenes in his life 
parallel to some in the Baptist’s. 

What would have happened if Jesus 
had been a Messiah with ‘‘ax” and 
“fan” ? 

Why do you think the people liked 
John the Baptist’s preaching ? 

Imagine and describe a meeting, dur- 
ing their boyhood, of Jesus and his 
cousin John. 

See that authors are assigned for a 
second chapter in the class Life of 
Christ, to be entitled, ‘‘The Man who 
Dared Rebuke the World,” and in the 
class Diary of Journeys on ‘‘Our Tour 
through the Wilderness to the Jordan.” 

Boston. 

“% 


A small man cannot bring a great 
message. 
<j 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OHN was necessary to Jesus. The 
reformer prepared the way for the 
Deliverer. The Jewish people, 

when Jesus was a young man, weve op- 
ressed by a foreign government,—the 
oman,—and controlled by corrupt 
rulers of theirown government. They 
were debased by low ideals, and their 


consciences were ruled by a bigoted, de- | 


(Luke 1:6). When their boy was born 
they believed that he would call their 
nation back to righteousness and honor. 
Read Zacharias’s psalm of praise (Luke 
1 : 68-79). Show what a patriotic and 
Puritan spirit pervaded this home among 
the hills. | 

The boy fulfilled his parents’ desire. 
He grew up secluded from men (Luke 
1:80). His habits were different from 
those of the people (v. 4) in contrast with 
the habits of Jesus (Luke 7 : 33-35). He 
seemed to many like a messenger from 
another world. 

The Audience. His hearers were of | 
all sorts. Some were selfish, skeptical 
Sadducees, who held office in the church, 
and were suspicious of any movement 
that threatened to take them out of 
office. Some were formal Pharisees | 
(v. 7). Some were tax collectors, some 
soldiers, and multitudes were without | 
official position (Luke 3: 7-14). Some 
were young men who loved their coun- 
try, and were ready to give their lives 
to redeem it (John 1: 40-45). But all | 
those who came to John in the wilder- 
ness knew that the nation and the society 





| was wrong with the Jewish people in 


| Food Coffee at a time when she could 
| not take any solid food. 
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in which they lived were out of joint, and | 
wrong. 
he Sermon. John’s preaching was | 
simple (v. 2). He had one summons 
and one reason for it. His summons 
was ‘“Repent.” It was aimed first at 
the leaders, and was enforced by strong 
words, some of which were offensive 
(v. 7). As the people who came to John 
beside the Jordan were cooking their 
food in their portable ovens on the knolls 
above the river bank, the scattered dry 
grass caught fire, and vipers crawled 
from under the stones down toward the 
edge of the river to escape the flames. 
John told the Jewish leaders that a fire 
of revolution was kindling behind them, 
and asked them if they were running 
away from it and how they had discov- 
ered it (v. 7). He swept away their 
false confidence in inherited righteous- 
ness (v. 9). He told them that only 
righteous character could win the favor 
of God (Luke 3: 8). He told the tax 
collector to be honest, the soldier to be 
honorable and law-abiding, the people 
to take an unselfish interest in the wel- 
| fare of others (Luke 3 : 10-14). 
| The reason for John’s summons was 
|that ‘the kingdom of heaven is at 
| hand.” He meant that a new society 
| was to be established whose members 
| would show the fruits of repentance that 
| he described. Those who publicly con- 
|fessed their sins John baptized with 
| water as a symbol of their cleansing and 
preparation for joining the new society. 
| There were many such (vs. 5, 6). 

The Coming One (vs. 11, 12). ohn 
did not expect to be the leader of the 
people in their new society. Many 
thought that he was their long-promised 
| Messiah (Luke 3:15), but he assured 

them that he was not (John 1: 20); that 
the Messiah was far mightier than he 
(Luke 3: 16). John did not know who 
or where he was, but he knew what the 
Messiah would do. John baptized with 
water all who asked for it, but the Mes- 
siah would sift them as with a winnow- 
ing fan (v. 12). He would receive into 
the new society only those who received 
| from him the re of the Holy Spirit 
| and of the fire of an absorbing purpose, 
| which would consume the sin of the 
penitent ones, and fill them with a new 
spirit from God, 
Thus John the reformer aroused the 
consciences of the people, rekindled the 
dying fires of patriotism, and renewed 
their expectations for a leader who would 


caying, formalchurch. They needed first | restore the ancient glory of Israel. 


to be awakened from moral lethargy, | 
stirred by a longing and purpose for a 
new life. To do that was ogee mis- 
sion. In order to show why ‘Elijah | 
must first come” (Mark g: 11), and that | 
John was Elijah (Matt. 11 : 14; Luke 1: 
17), describe: 

The Preacher. He was a messen- | 
ger (Mark 1: 2-4). A man sent from | 
God (John 1: 6), John was born to be | 
that messenger. His father had long | 
prayed that he might have a son who 
would arouse the consciences of the 
careless and selfish people, make them 
ready to do the work of the Lord in | 
bringing in a new order (Luke 1 : 12-17). 
His wife shared his desire and his faith 








| 





| 
| 


Suggestive Questions 
The Reformer for To-day. What 


John’s day? (Matt. 9: 35, 36.) What 
was wrong with their rulers? (Matt. 


On The Baby 
Coffee Even the Babies Thrive on 


The little daughter of a College Presi- 
dent was saved by the use of Postum 


Baby's aunt says: ‘‘ My sister and her 
husband (who is president of a college 
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There is a right way and a wrong way 
to wash flannel outing garments. Try 
this—the right way: 


Cut some Ivory Soap into shavings and dissolve; add 
this to the water and wash quickly by repeatedly immers- 
ing in the suds and drawing through the hands. The 
water for both washing and rinsing should be warm, never 
hot or cold. 

Wring, stretch into shape and hang to dry in a place 
where there is no exposure to wind, sun, too hot or too 
cold air. Iron before they are entirely dry. 

Shrinking is caused by the interlacing of the wool 
fibers, that have small, sawlike teeth which catch on each 
other. In washing, therefore, it is desirable to keep the 
material well stretched out to prevent the fiber from 
becoming matted. A washboard should not be used, nor 
should the soap be rubbed on. Pure soap and an even 
femperature are essential. 























in Georgia) visited me last Christmas, 
and their little baby two months old was 
very sick. I thought it was not properly 
nourished so I began feeding it on Pos- 
tum, which I have used in my own home 
for years with such grand results. 

‘* You would be surprised to know how 
that little thing improved. Sister had 


| been feeding it on artificial food that did 


not agree with it. The baby continued 
to get stronger all the time we were 
feeding her on Postum, and when sister 
left here she took Postum with her, for 
she feels certain that with Postum to 
feed the baby on she is sure of good, 
healthy, nourishing food drink.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum is made of the purest cereals 
with absolutely no medication whatever, 
and when boiled according to directions 
it is heavy with food value and a great 
nourisher and rebuilder as well as a de- 
licious drink. It is also a specific for all 
of the dozens of different diseases caused 
by coffee, Trial proves this. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville.” 








My Four Religious Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


CHARLES G. FINNEY DAVID HAWLEY 
ELIAS R. BEADLE HORACE BUSHNELL 
With five full-page portraits 


N ALL his varied life-course the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times constantly bore grateful testimony to the inspiration 
and guidance of his early religious teachers. Only this year he 
prepared a group of character studies of four men who greatly 
influenced him in his purposes and ideals. Each one of these 
men was distinctly a character. Each one wielded marked in- 
fluence in his day and sphere. Each made his impress upon his 
community, or nation, or world-wide audience, for all time. The 
book tells of Dr. Trumbull’s early associations with these men, 
and in the telling gives facts about them which are by no means 
generally known, This biographical study of genuinely great 
men will appeal to all who aspire to growth in character and 
service. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 10 


: 4.) What is wrong with society 
seer! Mention some reformers of to- 


Bad sroce ei | day, and what they purpose to do. 


The Preaching tor Our Time. What 
did John preach? (vs. 8-10.) What did 


hi he tell the people to do? (Luke 3 : 11-14.) 
con esses 1S Did he preach that the doing of these 
|things would save the nation? What 
| preaching is needed to-day? (Luke 4: 


i. | 18, Ig. ) 

badness by Se The Redeemer for Mankind. What 

- was the meaning of John’s baptism? 
b d l = |(v- 11.) Why was it not sufficient to 

In? a amp | Save the nation? For whom was he | 


| preparing the way? What was the| 








meaning of the Messiah's baptism ? | 


chimneys. | (v. 11.) What would be the effect of it ? 


| (v. 12.) Did the Messiah's baptism save 
|the nation? Why not? (Matt. 23: 37, 


M | 38.) Whom does his baptism with the 
ACBETH. Holy Spirit save? (John 3: 5, 16, 17.) 
Boston. 
You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Sy 
For the Senior Bible Class. 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Messianic Summons 


Teachers’ Edition of Jesus 


of the American Standard I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 3: 


Revised Bible 1-12; Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3: 1-18. 


[For each member of the Bible class. ] 
‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Beautifully bound in vari- 














means years of idleness or quiescence. 
When Jesus began his active work he 
was reddy. He neither hesitated nor 
turned aside. His methods altered, but 
never his estimate of the objective be- 
fore him. He had clearly formulated 

ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 the essential relations of a righteous and 
For sale by all leading book-§ | loving father to his needy, sinful chil- 


sellers or sent postpaid om} | dren, and he had determined in God’s 
receipt of price. Send fy ae catalogue to ’ “ 


own time to declare the glorious news. 
Thompe Hafoon £3 St., wy yo te How definitely he was conscious of a 


unique relationship with God is a fair 
matter for conjecture. Some interpre- 
ters think that the baptism was a mo- 
ment of self-discovery for Jesus ; others 

















SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


tion. In either case, he had thought 


age, had form ‘lated the needed message, 
and only awaited the sign for action. 
These Gospels describe graphically | 
the method of hissummons to Messianic 
service. In the fifteenth year of Tibe- | 
rius there appeared in the Judzan wil- 
derness a young preacher named John, 
who stirred all Judza and Galilee by his 





Acknowledged the highest authority on exe- 
getical treatment of the International Sunday- 
school lessons. No Sunday-school worker can 
afford to be without this valuable commentary 
on the Sunday-school lesson. Price, $1.25, 
postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 


religious zeal of his nation. Forceful 
in speech, straightforward in its appli- 
——____—__— ———— cation, simple in life, he seemed like 
WANTED—SALESMEN another Elijah, come to discourse of re- 
‘ | pentance and righteousness as a prepa- 
in every section of the United States, by anew ration forthe appearance of the Messiah 
Art Calendar House, showing exclusive designs | for judgment. 


in Calendars required for advertising purposes, : of _ 
by every kind of commercial business, financial, John proclaimed that the Messiah was 


wholesale, manufacturing, and retail. Line at- | 4t hand, that every one who wished to 
tractive and dignified. Good opportunity for | Share in his kingdom should prove his 
educated men. Liberal commission. worthiness by reforming his ways, doing 
VAN DYCK COMPANY, ART PUBLISHERS, | righteousness, and undergoing the rite 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | of baptism in testimony of his renewed 
a ee —————— | and purified life. When asked whether 
The Illuminated Lessons | he was not the coming One himself, he 
eclared resolutely that he was only a 
On the Life of Jesus i humble forerunner of the real Messiah. 
Dr. WILLIAM Byron Forsusn, author of “ The} ,, -, page Be: : . 
Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actual experience | ‘‘ The one who is just coming is strong, 
with his famous class, an original, picturesque, in-| august judicial. He will baptize with 
spiring Sunday- school course. ind ~ 1 fi . A vay and 
Send 25 cents for the handbook, itself a complete wind and fire, Sweeping away and con- 
help oe 1904 le pores, or send for Dr. Forbush's suming the unrighteous,” 
Sree desc wt oa circular. P ™ ords s Bruce has saic 
DERWOOD & UNDERWOOD John’s words, as Bruce has sa 1, were 
19th Street and 5th Avenue, New York City based, not on personal knowledge, but 
on religious preconceptions. The real 


' Jesus was notthus. John may have had 
1 O O VISITING C some slight acquaintance with Jesus ex- 
CARD paid ternally, but he knew next to nothing 


Rand Style" Free! Also Cres Sited day sooatves, Booklet of his spirit. Yet the words John ut- 
I cards. have foralteccietice. | tered were to Jesus up at Nazareth like 
E J. SCHUSTER iG. 5 ENG. @. C0, “DEPT. "65, 55, ST. LOUIS. MO | the call of a trumpet. He knew that the 


| time was at hand for his chosen work to 











Christmas, New Year, Present begin, and that John’s ministry was the | 


for Your Class bean 
The Bible Readers’ Calendar. Induce them to| I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


read their Bibles during 1904. Order at bookstores. 
- ~ | pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
s.s DISTINCTIVELY Gospel studies, and containing also practical sug- 
a S. S. Boo! : ee er - ‘.. 
gestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
30c. postpaid. GEMS OF SONG While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | are ne cessary to follow these Senior Bible Class 
= outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a 
Sunday-School Record. Price, $1. ve few carefully selected books bearing on the passages 
From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J. under study can hardly be overestimated. The 
Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, fil Jeaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ON-RESIDENT COURSES leading to diploma | Dawson's ‘‘ Life of Christ” (chapter 2) 
and degrees. For free catalogue, write C. J. Bur- | ,, ¢ y a. Op AE Re he 
fowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, fowa. | ‘‘ Johnthe Baptist,” and Rhees’s ‘ Life 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 











ton, Pres. 
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| Christianity ?” (39-49.) On the wilder- 


The years at Nazareth were by no} 


| regard it as the act of public consecra- | 


through the religious conditions of his | 


burning appeals to the moral sense and | 























ae.) 


| of Jesus” (chapter 6), with the same title, 
are two remarkably helpful and com- | 


A COUGH 
plemental studies of John as the fore- | 
runner. Fairbairn’s ‘‘Studies’’ (64-79) | CONUNDRUM 


discusses the relation of the Baptist | 
and the Christ. Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s 
Life ” (45-47), has some excellent re- | ° 
marks. Stalker's ‘‘ The Two St. Johns” When is a cough more 
(202-212), has an admirable discussion of | thana cough ? 


ohn’s work. So Harnack, ‘‘ What is 4 
I | When it’s a settled cold. 
- omnes A S. o_ Historical) When it hangs on in spite of 
é ' all you can do. Cough mix- 
III. Questions FoR Stupy anv Discus- | , . 
SION, tures won’t cure it because 
To be allotted dvance, by the leader, f - » > ‘re 
fu pethes Pmt sonia tine a of ao dent =" they are mie rely for a cough, 
1. John the Baptist’s Birth and Up- and this is something more, 
bringing. (1.) What was noteworthy Scott’s Emulsion relieves 
about the parentage or the birth of vn it hel } 
John? (2.) How was he related to the cough because it helps the 
| Jesus? (3.) What was the real expla- something more. It heals 


| nation of his withdrawal to the wilder- : . . 
| ness ? and repairs the inflamed tis- 


| 2. His Sudden Appearance. (4.) For sues where the cold has taken 
| what reasons did he make so profound 


| animpression at his sudden appearance ? root, and prevents its coming 
| 3. His Message. (5.) What did John | back, 

mean by repentance ? (6.) What did he 

mean by the kingdom of heaven? (7.) | We'll send you a sample free upon request. 


| How did he describe the King and his | s-oTrr & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


| work? (8.) Was John’s message in any 1 
ESAVE 74 YOUR FUEL 


| 
; 4% is now Fully Guaran- 








| way defective ? 

| 4. The Immediate Result. (9.) What 

was the effect upon the Jewish people ? 
5. The Effect Produced upon Jesus. 








wasted up 
)10.) Why did the message of John call chimney. Our — 
him from Nazareth ? Stove-pipe Gackics on 
radiator insures — booting 


fuel at % price 
years. ROCHESTER ORADIATOR co., 
78 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


[ THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FOR 
MAGIC LANTERN 9 


Incensely brilliant, portable, costs 2 cts. an hour. 

Also new electric lantern for daytime use in the Sun- 

day-school. Moving pictures. 40,000 lantern slides, 

for ashes or for rent to Sunday-schools. _ Lists free. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE 

g18 Chestnut St. Dept. 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


IV. Some LEapInG THOUGHTS. 


[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 





It is a test of fine character, and a 
truly noble act to act the part of a fore- 
runner, making it possible for him to do 
a much needed work for mankind. 

Repentance has a practical side. Does 
it change our habits and our desires is 
the vital question. 







YALE UNIVERSITY. 








- Christmas Holiday Excursion 
To receive the new is to renounce the | Fares via Southern Railway 
old. 
| On December 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, and 
oad | 


| January I, the Southern Railway will sell 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. | round-trip tickets from Washington, D. C., 


to points south and southwest at rate of one 
and one-third one-way fares, plus twenty- 


Mrs. Ballington Booth’s | five cents, final limit January 4, 1904. 
Noble Prison Work | Tickets will be sold to students and teach- 


ESUS CHRIST ‘tind a ers of schools and colleges at the above rate 
J " paferaene Not he ot - a se on December 16 to 22, inclusive, with final 
of the Bible were prisoners. These limit January 8, 1904, upon presentation of 
facts would alone justify Mrs. Booth in | certificates signed by the superintendents, 
_ — pode Sine ste of which | principals, or presidents thereof. 
Prison, What ? (New York : Fleming H. | Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Revell Co. $1.25, net.) Her book, she | Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
says, is ‘‘a plea for ‘my boys,’” and | will jurnish all information. 


they call her Little Mother. Hers is not | 
WORLD'S FAIR 


theory, but practice. In medieval lan- 
1904—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW-1904 


guage she 1s a ‘‘cell sister,” yet not 
a nun, but a constant visitor to our 
brothers in prison. Hers, in imitation 
10 cents, silver or stamps, 
while supply lasts. Write 
to-day. 


of the Master, is the great work of bring- 
ing hope and cheer. She finds in prison | | 
GEORGE MORTON 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, M., K., & T. R’y, 


(where Jesus said he was waiting to be 
Box 91l. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a 











visited) the genuine gold of humanity, 
crusted, as it may be, with the hard 
rock which has formed through he- 
redity, environment, unbelief, human 
distrust and lovelessness, a weak will, 
temptation, and sin. Mrs. Booth would 
heal the sick, feed the hungry, and send 
the gospel abroad none the less, but, 
doing these, she would not, does not, 
forget the ‘‘dead man out of mind,”— 
the prisoner. Not for our curiosity, but 
for our duty and inspiration, she tells of 
the prisoner and her work in and with : 
the Vehauneer Prison League. Without | S¥¢4 by the Chicago & North-Western R’y, 
ostentatious display, or even much tech- | for the year 1904. The figures are large 
nical information, one gets a clear idea | and easily distinguished, the days of the 
of just the differenee between the Vol- | month and the consecutive day of the year 
unteers of America and the Salvation aA ge 
'Army. She pleads for the Christ-like are both shown; and the publication is of 
spirit toward the liberated prisoner, | that solid and creditable sort which makes it 
urging us not to wound afresh the man | desirable for business men and manufactu- 
to whom the law has said, ‘‘ Go in peace, 
and sin no more.” ? - 

Alas that we Christians forget that | Kniskern, Passenger ‘Traffic Manager, 
Jesus was a convict, though not a crimi- | C hicago. 


nal! Is it not real selfishness in us that, Lae 
man When ‘answering advertisements, please 
( Continued on next page) mention The Sunday School Times. 











Office Calendars 


A very serviceable calendar has been is- 


1 oT 


rers. Send four cents in postage to W. B. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 


Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addiesses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.60 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries esabraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Southern Railway 
announces the date for the Inauguration 
of the World's Famous ‘‘ Southern’s 
Paim Limited’’ between New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Augustine. 


The Southern Railway announces that for 
the coming season this train will be more ex- 
cellent than it was last season, so that the 
tourist may feel sure that every patron of | 
‘*The Southern’s Palm Limited’’ will have | 
a most delightful journey, 

The route of this famous train will be between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, | 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad, between | 
Washington and Jacksonville over the South- 
ern Railway, and between Jacksonville and 
St. Augustine over the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

The initial trip of ‘* The Southern’s Palm 
Limited ’’ will be with train leaving New 
York and Philadelphia, January 11, 1904, | 
and leaving St. Augustine, returning, Janu- 
ary 14, 1904. P 

This train, which is an exclusively Pull- 
man train, carrying Club, Dining, Compart- 
ment, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Library, and 
Observation cars, New York and Philadel- | 
phia to St. Augustine, also carries a Pullman | 
Drawing-room Sleeping Car, New York to 
Aiken and Augusta. 

In addition to the above train the South- | 
ern Railway operates two other high-class | 
trains daily, between the East and Florida. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 








Four Fast Trains, Chicago to 
St. Paul - Minneapolis 
via Chicago & North-Western R’y. Leave 
Chicago 9.00 A, M., 6.30 P. M. (North-West- 
ern Limited, electric lighted throughout), 
10.00 P. M. and 3.00 A. M. Fast schedules, 
luxurious equipment, dining-car service 





unequaled. For tickets, rates, and sleeping- | 
car reservations; apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gives the shine 
Never cakes oniron, Will not burn red, 
DURABLE*AND ECONOMICAL. 














A FIVE-MINUTE '“TERVIEW with 
HAND SAPOLIO will equal in its results 
hours of so-called Health Exercises, in 
regard to opening the pores and pro- 
moting healthy circulation. Its use is a 
fine habit—its cost but a trifle. 





BY A METHOD OF ITS OWN 
HAND SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids 
the natural changes of the skin, and 
imparts new vigor and life. Don’t 
argue, Don’t infer, Try it! It’s a light- 
ning change from office to parlor with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 





ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, 
must look well to the condition of the 
To this end, HAND SAPOLIO 
should be used in their daily baths. It 
liberates the activities of the pores and 
aids their natural changes. 


Skin. 


























Shoes an? Rations for a Long March 


Or, Needs and Supplies in Every-Day Life. @ By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
360 pages, I2mo, $1.50 net (postage, 13 cents), 


Dr. Trumbull from his youth up was intensely interested in men as men, and 
his army-chaplain talks in camp and field and prison and at home appealed directly 
to men in a most forceful manner, Every Sunday-school and Y. M. C. A. worker 
will find in these talks a personal message uplifting and spiritually helpful. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























CLASS PINS this style, with 
any 4 letters or figures and one 
or two colors of enamel, ster- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a 
doz. Silver-plated, roc. each ; 


The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 








in the advertisements that are not de- tadoz. Special designs in pins or badges 
clined. made for any class or society at reasonable 
rices; send design for estimates. Catalogue free. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


| because the subject is so distasteful, we 
| neither visit the prisoner nor give him a 


fair show when he rejoins society ?. This 
is a wonderfully realistic book, full of 
overt examples and ‘‘ modern instances” 
from which imagination might easily 
weave exciting novels. Mrs. Booth does 
not forget the wives and mothers,— 
women who must bear the cross in 
secret and the iron in their souls, who 
cannot beg, give public information, or 
appeal to public charity, and who, while 
fighting the wolf from the door and 
holding the family together, often drop 
with exhaustion, or, in desperation, 
yield to temptation. A chapter on 
‘‘Santa Claus Resurrected,” and how 
Christmas is kept in prison, and how 
the Volunteers try to make it bright for 
the families of the men behind bars, is 
most winsomely told. The last chap- 
ter, entitled ‘‘ Does it Pay?” ought to 
make every Christian's face sting with 
shame to say or to feel the answer ‘‘ No” 
so long as Jesus’ words are remem- 
bered. Nor in this book does the Little 
Mother forget her sisters, 


ad 
Do You Know the Snails? 


(Continued from page 697) 
fast up hill as down, The slimy surface 
of its foot prevents it from slipping. 

The land snails are those which we 
oftenest find. The common garden snail 
is very interesting. It is gentle, retiring, 
and can hurt no one. The water snails 
have a curious horny trap-door at the 
opening to their shells. They draw their 
head and feet in, close the door, and are 
at home to no one excepting to a few 
other water snails which eat holes in their 
shells, then eat the inmates. The land 
snail, or garden snail, does not have a 
door. Instead, when cold weather comes, 
it secretes a thick substance which forms 
a hard covering over the entrance, with a 





small hole in it through which to breathe. 
| On the coming of winter, the little ani- 
mal crawls in toa protected crevice, often 
in company, and remains quiet until 
spring comes. It then secretes another 
substance which dissolves its door, and 
is then ready to go upon its travels again. 
Snails are their own carpenters, making 
their own tools and materials. 

The body of a snail always remains 
in the shell, which, if unwound and 
straightened out, would look like a long, 
straight, big-mouthed horn, closed at the 
little end. Curled up in a pile, as it is, 
it is stronger, prettier, and much more 
convenient for the snail to carry, which 
are, no doubt, the reasons the snail grew 
it this way. There are the best of rea- 
sons for the shape of every living thing, 
even a mosquito, 

Where the snail pokes out its long 
neck and head, it also puts out its foot. 
On the head there are four odd soft 
knobs. These knobs have a way of do- 
ing things for themselves. On the ends 
of the upper two are two tiny black eyes. 
The lower two are feelers, fingers, and 
tools of allsorts, The snail can run these 
knobs out into slender prongs, turn them 
about, make them long or short, and, 
with those having eyes upon them, look 
in any direction, even cross-eyed. Some 
snails are blind; yet so useful are the 
eyes of the garden snail that if one or 
both eyes be destroyed others will grow 
in their place. 

Like every other living thing, the snail 
has its enemies. Several snails have 
learned how to protect themselves from 
them. Those which live on the ground 
are dull in color ; those which eat fruits 
are bright and beautiful as the fruits 
upon which they are found. 

One kind which lives in forests, on or 
about old logs, has short hair on its shell. 
| To this, earth sticks until they look like 
pellets. Mice and ground-moles do not 
like hairy larve (insects in the worm 
stage). The robin will not eat a hairy 





astian Bros., C.21, South Ave., Rochester,N.Y, | /arvz until it has rubbed the hairs off. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 10 


The hair saves the snail from being eaten. | 
Certain slug snails can let go of their tails 
when caught, thus leaving its captor with 
a lunch instead of a mea). 

Thrushes, blue jays, crows, are very 
fond of snails. Some species of ants and 
beetles kill and eat them. | 

If I could be present when readers of | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES . 


the study of the current International 
Sunday-school Lessons. The instructors 
for the courses have included the presi- 
dent of the seminary, several of its pro- 


| fessors, a professor and an ex-president 


of Teachers’ College, besides two instruc- 


| tors appointed specially for the exten- 


sion work, one of them the director of 
the department. The treasurer of the 





The Sunday School Times read what I | seminary, Charles T. Kissam, 700 Park 


am going to say, I know that I should see 
many pretty noses turn up, and hear very 

expressive ‘‘ Ughs!’’ Several of the snails 
are delicious when cooked. The ancient | 
Romans had them at their feasts, and, 
like the French of to-day, had snail farms | 
where they raised them, and pens where | 
they fattened them by feeding them dif- | 
ferent kinds of meal. I first ate them at | 
the restaurants in Paris thirty years ago, | 
and have not missed a meal of snails 

since, if I could get it. 

In the mountains of West Virginia 
they are plentiful. 1 have found as many | 
as forty fine fat fellows climbing a tree in | 
a single train. A rotting log is a favorite 
feeding-ground, The land snails eat vege- 
table matter only, and are particular in 
their habits ; much more so than fish, 
crabs, chickens, pigs, and other animals | 
whose flesh we enjoy. 

The common periwinkle, of which 
several hundreds of tons are each year 
eaten in England (over two thousand 
bushels go to the London markets every 
week), is very plentiful along our sea- 
coasts. It is found on the rocks, stones, | 
plants, timbers, between high and low | 
tide-water marks. The body is easily 
picked out of the shell, and is excellent, 
even raw, 

Snails are dry land oysters, and are | 
quite as good as their salt-water relations. | 

The garden and other land snails should | 
be placed in salt water for a few hours, | 
They will clean themselves. Then throw | 
| 


them in boiling water for a few minutes, | 


Pull the body out of the shell, and cook | 
in any way that you would an oyster, | 

Notion is a busy nose-tilter. It pre- 
vents us from eating many good foods, 
One can live far better and longer on 
snails than on notions. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 





Work and Workers 





Study Courses for 
Lay Workers 


| practical pedagogy. 
| quired, after thorough preparation, to 





WO years ago, Union Theological 
Seminary of New York inaugu- | 
rated extension courses for laymen | 

in the studies of the English Bible and | 
methods of religious instruction, and the | 
departure has been so successful as to | 
have passed beyond the stage of experi- 
ment. Over eight hundred residents of | 
New York and its suburbs have been en- | 
rolled in the different classes organized 
during the two winters past. A large ma- 
jority of them have been Sunday-school 
teachers. Announcement is made of 
thirteen courses to be given during the 
coming winter. The classes will be con- 
ducted at the seminary, Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, and several | 
different churches in New York and En- | 
glewood, New Jersey, and at a literary | 
club in Orange, New Jersey. One of | 
the instructors will give a course also at | 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, which has never before numbered 
a course in biblical literature among the 
scores of courses offered for the more 
than seven thousand people who annu- 
ally attend its differentclasses. The sub- | 
jects of the extension courses of the semi- | 
nary have been the life and the teachings | 
of Christ, the life and the teachings of | 
Paul, Old Testament history, Old Testa- 
ment literature, the prophets, different 
Bible books, New Testament Greek, 
personal work, city missions, and seve- 
ral different courses in Sunday-school | 
pedagogy ; and a teachers’-meeting has 
en conducted Saturday afternoons for | 








Avenue, New York City, will give fur- 
ther information. 
Another New York institution which 


| January 10, 1904. What Are Some Tests 


is doing much in training teachers for | 


their work is the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, under the leadership of 
President Wilbert W. White. The 
fourth year of the work began on Oc- 
tober 14. Its courses of instruction cover 
two years of graded work, and are di- 
vided into six departments, as follows : 
(1.) Department of the English Bible; 
(2) Religious Activity and Sociology; (3) 
Teacher-Training; (4) Church History, 
Comparative Religions, and Missions; 
(5) Ethics and Apologetics; (6) Original 
Biblical Languages. 

The department of the English Bible 


| is regarded as of supreme importance. 


The purpose is by thorough study of 
great, outstanding portions of the Bible 
to develop the life, impart impetus, sug- 
gest methods, and give direction for 
future study. The school year is di- 
vided into three terms. Two subjects 
are begun and completed in each grade 
every term; thus persons who may not 
be able to be longer than a single term 
in attendance at the school may do thor- 
oughly some important parts of the Bible. 

The department of Teacher-Training 
includes courses in biblical psychology 
and child study, and in theoretical and 
Students are re- 


teach in the presence of instructors and 
fellow-students, and are given sympa- 
thetic criticism. . Experience in teaching 
and in organizing and developing Bible 
classes, is also gained in the work of the 
extension department. 
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| are to bring forth the simple and inno- 
cent fruitage of children’s lives; the 
farmer is to be a Christian as a tiller of 
the soil, and to act like a Christian in 
disposing of his harvest; the business 
man is to show in his business the char- 
acter of Christian honesty and upright- 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





' come in. 


In the course on Religious Activity | 


and Sociology, the students study the 


methods of the leading missions, settle- | 


ments, and institutional churches, in 
New York City. 

Among the instructors and lecturers 
are the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, the 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Robert E. | 


Speer, Dr. Robert W. Rogers of Drew 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. George 


Soltau of London, the Rev. Dr. W. S. | 


McDowell, the Rev. Dr. Walter Laid- 
law, Dr. a H. Kerr, the Rev. A. C. 
Wieand, Miss Jane De Graff Thompson, 
Miss Caroline L. Palmer, and Miss Caro- 
line M. Holmes. 

During the past year there were one 
hundred and ninety-five students en- 
rolled, representing fifteen different 
states, as well as Canada, South 
America, and Japan. 

An interesting feature of the coming 
year will be ‘‘ Visitors’ Day ” every Fri- 
day from 3 tog P. M. 


3 to 4 P. M.—Studies in Prayer, conducted 
by Dr. White. 
4 to 5 P. M.—Teacher-Training, conducted 


by Edwin F. See, secretary 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. 

5 to 6 P..M.—Individual Work for Individ- 
uals, conducted by Dr. How- 
ard Agnew Johnston, of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 


6 to 7 P. M.—Supper, with the introduction 
of prominent visitors. 
7 to 8 P. M.—Problems of the Christian Life, 


and Missions, Robert E. Speer 
and others. 

8 to 9 P. M.—Recent Oriental Research and 
the Bible, by Dr. Robert W. 
Rogers. 


This series is intended to accommo- 
date business men and others who live 
in distant parts of the city, and resi- 
dents of suburban towns. 

With the exception of the ‘‘ visitors’ 
day”’ and extension lectures, the courses 
are conducted in the chapel of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 

President White, 83 East 55th Street, 
New York City, will give further in- 
formation, 











ness; the woman in society or at home 
is to speak the truth and be kind and of 


of Repentance (Luke 3: 8-14; In each of us the 













Psa. 51: I-17). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A definition (2 Cor. 7: 9, 10). 

TUEs.—A duty (Job 11 : 14-17). 

WEb.—An example (Luke 15 : 11-24). 

THURS.—An encouragement (Deut. 30 : 
1-5). 

FRI.—An illustration (Luke 22: 61, 62). 

SAT.—The impenitent (Luke 13 : 1-5). 











| according to its duties and temptations, 
And so to-day. Children as Christians | is supported by the obstacle.” 


Why penitence is needed to-day. 
The best way to make people penitent. 
Some fruits of penitence | need to bring forth. 


HE first test of repentance is inwarg, 

a sincere desire to turn away from 

sin and to live to God. How keen 

the sense of sin may be is dependent 
upon many things. With some it is so 
keen as to hide the reality of the man’s 
penitence. But all that God asks is a 
real desire to obey him. Where that is, 
there is true repentance 

Such true repenta 
produce at once inw 
the inward parts, a 
fast spirit, contrition a 
trust and joy. Sometimes... uf these 
will come pouring in in a flood, and | 
sometimes the soul must grow out and 
up intothem. But from the outset the | 
face is set in a new direction, and the 
principle of a new life is at work within. | 

It is this reality of a beginning, rather 
than the extent of it, that God seeks. If 
we give him a real starting-point he will 
goon. If we open the door Christ will 
We do not need to draw him | 
in. He awaits the merest opening of | 
the door to him. 

From an inner spring fountains flow 
forth. Achanged principle of life within | 
should produce changed expressions of | 
life without. The inner repentance that 
does not yield new love and service and | 
justice in our relations to others is sus- | 
picious, if not false. If we have been 
unclean, repentance should be the be- 
ginning of a clean life; if unkind, of a 
loving life; if selfish, of a generous life; 
if harsh, of a gentle life; if dishonest, 
of an honest life. If the tree is a new 
tree it must be known by its fruits. 

And each new life must express itself | 
in fidelity to its own distinctive duties. 
To the people, the publicans, and the 
soldiers, John gave counsel, to each class 





















a ministering heart. 
same new life from God. From each of 
us a distinct and original service, ad- 
justed to the duties and relations of our 
own place. 

A penitent heart and amended life 
will be quick to discover their one spe- 
cially besetting sin, and to conquer that. 
True repentance does not consist in ab- 
horring our neighbors’ shortcomings and 
winking at ourown. Charity does not 
always begin at home. ‘‘ Be good to 
yourself” is far less Christian than ‘‘ Be 
thoughtful for others.” But cleansing 
does begin at home. Out with the dark- 
ness from our own hearts first, and the 
beams from our own eyes, and the evil 
that is favorite with our own hearts! 

Repentance for sin cannot save us 
from all the consequences of sin. If by 
evil living we have contracted disease 
or made ourselves weak, or if by care- 
lessness we have acquired slovenly 
habits, repentance may not heal us or 


| break our bonds at once, but it will 
| make sure that we shall add nothing to 


our burden or our bonds, and it will put 


| us in the only way of deliverance. 


Let us repent of all past sin and dis- 
obedience, and be done with it. 
Let us repent of all future sin and dis- 


| obedience before they come, and then 


see that they never come, 

Let us rejoice that God in Christ for- 
gives unto ‘the uttermost, and can save 
as far as hidfergiveness can reach, 

i & 

‘‘She’s just young in trouble. She 
hasn't learned how to bear it.” The 
speaker laughed with a note of hop 
and courage born of her own fearle§ 
tiffs with obstacles. 

The man who listened laughed, too, 
out of sympathy. A teacher of young 
people in a city high-school, he too knew 
something of life and the obstructions to 
human progress, 

‘*] find my best successes,” he con- 
tinued, with an apology for the personal 
reference, ‘‘are gained by raising my 
purpose higher than my obstacle. 

‘*T take it that all machinations, all 
intrigues, are merely human ; and when 
I see to it that my purposes are in har- 
mony with a divine pleasure, then as- 
suredly they are divine. No difficulty 
wrought out of human errors or schemes 
can ever reach them to destroy them. 
They are as oil to water. The purpose 
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Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 


—~ made from corn, with the food value of the grain 


relish that wil! sharpen t 


Corn Syrup is not a molasses, but a 


retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a - 


he poorest appetite. Karo 
ure, wholesome, 


- nutritioussyrup. Sold inairtight, friction-top tins, which 


> keep its goodness good. 


CORN 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


©ORN PRODUCTS ©0., New York and Chicago, 
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10c, 25c and 650c, at all grocers. 
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‘THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house cleat! ¢taugh for 
the Mayoz to liye im 











You Arg, is a true say- 
What You Fat ing. Worthless cereals 
are fully exposed in U.S. Gov't. analysis, sent 
free for postalcard request Be wise in time, 
Friends will remark your brilliance in converca- 
tion on topics of absorbing interest if you write. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. \ 





When answering advertisements, 
enqutton Tee Suadey Seheet Times. 


“Memory Mending 
What Food Alone Can Do for the Memory 





The influence of food upon the brain | 
and memory is so little understood that | 
people are inclined to marvel at it. | 

Take a person who has been living on | 
improperly selected food, and put him 
upon a scientific diet in which the tood 
Grape-Nuts is largely used, and the in- 
crease of the mental power that follows | 
is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado 
for his health illustrates this point in a | 
most convincing manner: ‘One year | 
ago I came from Canada a nervous | 
wreck, so my physician said, and reduced 
in weight to almost a skeleton, and my 
memory was so poor that conversations 
had to be repeated that had taken place 
only a few hours before. I was unable | 
to rest day or night, for my nervous 
system was shattered. 

‘*The change of climate helped me a 
little, but it was soon seen that this was 
not all that I needed. I required the 
proper selection of food, although I did 
not realize it until a friend reeommended 
Grape-Nuts to me, and I gave this food 
a thorough trial. Then I realized what 
the right food could do, and I began to 
change in my feelings and bodily condi- 
tion. This kept up until now after six 
months’ use of Grape-Nuts all my ner- 
vous trouble has entirely disappeared, I 
have gained in flesh all that j had lost, 
and, what is more wonderful to me than 
anything else, my memory is as good as 
it ever was. Truly Grape-Nuts has re- 
made me all over, mind and body, when 
I never expected to be well and happy 
again.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.”’ 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, 
All jewelers have Elgin Watches. ‘*Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,”’ an i!!us- 
trated history of the watch, sent free 
upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATGH Co.. 
Euain, tit. 
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CHER-TRAINING WITH 
MASTER-TEACHER 


Studies of Christ in the Act of Teaching 
as a Means of Learning How to Teach 





Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary 


By C. S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. 


Every earnest Bible teacher longs to understand and to apply 
the principles of teaching as revealed in the teaching work of Jesus. 
But many have never defined for themselves just why Jesus did or 
said what is recorded of him in his dealings with individuals. Many 
have never looked deeply into the Master’s way of approach, his 
tact, his development of a theme, his power of illustration, or his 
marvelous skill in putting a question. Guidance in discerning 
these elements in the teaching work of Jesus is widely needed. In 
this book Professor Beardslee has treated in forty lessons, with re- 
markable insight and thought- provoking suggestiveness, the great 
teaching episodes in the Life of Christ. You see the Master at work. 
You are led to study his purposes, his ways, his varied methods of 
getting truth into another mind. This is a book for those who want 
to become better teachers with the highest model before them. It is 
admirably designed for use by classes for the training of teachers, 
and for individual study. 


** Since I have received Professor Beardslee’s little book, a few days ago, I have 
made it the companion of my morning Quiet Hour of devotion, and have felt its 
stimulus and inspiration. te is a remarkable little volume. It ‘compels its readers 
to think, and will be of untold value, | believe, in teaching them how to teach 
others the teaching of the Great Teacher. I am greatly impressed and delighted 
with it.""—Francis E. Clark, President United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


**{ have taken to-day to go through Professor Beardslee’s book, ‘ Teacher- 
Training with the Master-‘Teacher.’ ong believed that the Gospels gave the 
finest ps course of spiritual pedagogy, and that much of our Lord’s teaching, 
as well as his living, was imitable for those who would patiently study his methods. 
Professor Beardslee’s treatment is original and unique, sae sets the teacher to 
ew | for himself,—which is the only true trainin like the book. It will 
greatly help me, and I shall use it and commend it fre ng A '—H. Ml. Hamill, Super- 
antendent Training Work, M. E. Church South, 


Sound in cloth. 178 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
the publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















Charcoal 


fs a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion, Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily 

The finest preparation made fs 


MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 


AT ALL 


Gasoline LAMP 
Most Light at Least Money. 
100 Candie Power 3c. 
Weekly A brighter, 
pleasanter light than 
gasor clectricity. 

No smoke, no 
dirt; no odor; 


no danger. 

copper oxide, 
polished brass or 
nickel. Handsome 
designs for home, hall, 
store or church. Single or 
double burners, $2.75 ap. 

Agents wanted—returns big. 

Write for catalog. 


Canton Incandescent Light Co. 
Box naa CANTON, O10. 


THE GENUINE ~WENE ELY BELLS 


Ot purest refined coppe r y FEL 
The most perfect, highe est class bells in the Tay 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. U.,N. 


The Four=Track News 


Finished in 


DRUGGISTs. 


A. J Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 


LIGHT 


New York, 











THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. mame 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. te free. 1. P. F nk, ss« Pearl St., 


— 


(Lesson for Jan. 10) DECEMBER 26, 1903 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 








dry goods 
much selling 
and why 


It’s a source of great surprise to some 
people why it is this store sells so much dry 
goods by mail orders. 

It’s all because of the less prices choice 
goods are sold for, 

Simply that and nothing more —-except 
perhaps larger assortments to choose from. 

Business so systematized that expenses are 
less—and, furthermore, we’re satisfied with 
a fair profit. 





An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 


We’ll plainly prove it all to you when you 
| send for samples. 

Send more samples than any store any- 
where—but for your better satisfaction inti- 
| mate the color, price, and style of goods you 
| want —that is, as nearly as possible. 

When inquiring for goods herein adver- 
tised it facilitates our understanding when 
you mark your letter 5S. 5, T. 50. 

Zibelines, 7§c. to $3.50 a yard—So to 56 
| inches wide—special important values for 
$1.00 and $1.25. 

Tweeds, 50c. to $3.50—50 to 56 inches 
wide—the 54 and 56 inch Tweeds for 75¢c. 
are so palpably more merit for the money 
you’ll at once know this store does as it says 
—prices on a small-profit basis. 

Cheviots, 45c. 2 inch all-wool 
Cheviots, 45c. that no store ever thought of 
selling for so little money—also fine 50 inch 
Black Cheviot at §o0c. is an interesting item 
—another at 7§c. and §6 inches wide is im- 
portant. 

You'll find so much advantage when you 
test our small-profit method you’ll be more 
than pleased, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


to $3.00 





Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 














50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
East 42d Street, New York. 





